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Preface 


We are pleased to present the book Security in an Interconnected World: A Strategic 
Vision for Defence Policy. The book is a translation and adaption of the Dutch report 
‘Veiligheid in een wereld van verbindingen. Een strategische visie op het defensie- 
beleid’, published by the Netherlands Scientific Council for Government Policy 
(WRR). The initial report was presented to the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Defence on 10 May 2017. This book contains minor revisions and updated additions 
to text, most notably with regard to the increased budget of the Ministry of Defence 
and to the developments concerning European cooperation. 

This book wishes to stimulate the political and public debate about the priorities 
and capabilities of an intelligent, future-proof security and defence policy for the 
Netherlands. The reference point for the framework of the actions proposed in this 
book is the armed forces, but in the editors’ view, development cooperation and 
foreign policy also need to be strengthened if the Netherlands is to be strategically 
equipped for the geopolitical situation. This book investigates options for a future- 
proof international security policy and focuses on defence policy and the position of 
the armed forces in light of the changed geopolitical environment. The editors rec- 
ommend developing the future armed forces on the basis of an integrated security 
strategy that encompasses both internal and external securities. National and inter- 
national securities are increasingly interconnected. For the purposes of this strategy, 
the book recommends the establishment of a Netherlands Security Council and a 
Security Planning and Research Agency. NATO and the EU would remain the princi- 
pal frameworks for defence policy. There is a need to tighten the focus of additional 
investments in the armed forces. In addition to compensating for earlier cutbacks, 
the starting point for investments should be the existing cooperation relationships 
with partners. 

In the official response on behalf of the Council of Ministers to the 2017 report,! 
the Minister of Defence emphasises the Cabinet acknowledges the importance of 
the report and its analysis. Many of the recommendations were fully agreed upon, 
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whilst other recommendations were welcomed. The response was more reluctant 
with regard to the more institutional recommendations, i.e. the establishment of a 
Netherlands Security Council and a Security Planning and Research Agency, and 
expressed some reservations about the recommended emphasis on specialisation. 
The Cabinet did follow up on this line of recommendations by publishing the 2018 
Defence Note (Defensienota) and Integrated Foreign and Security Strategy 
(Geintegreerde Buitenland en Veiligheidsstrategie, GBvs) together and composing 
them in a coherent way. 

Since its publication in 2017, the WRR report ‘Veiligheid in een wereld van 
verbindingen. Een strategische visie op het defensiebeleid’ has stimulated the pub- 
lic and political debate. The report appears to be an ongoing source of inspiration to 
reflect on the strategic issues concerning defence policies in an interconnected 
world. The institutional recommendations continue to affect this debate as they 
encourage the reflection on the design of strategic defence and security policies. For 
that reason, this book presents the ideas of the original report to an international 
audience. 

The book is the product of an extensive process of research, consultation and 
analysis. Ernst Hirsch Ballin, Huub Dijstelbloem and Peter de Goede are the editors 
of this publication. Together with Casper de Vries, they formed a project group, 
chaired by member of the Council Ernst Hirsch Ballin and coordinated by Huub 
Dijstelbloem. Important contributions were made by two former members of the 
project group, Wendy Asbeek Brusse, Former Director of the WRR, and Auke 
Venema, Former Coordinator of the project. Other previous members of the project 
include F.S.L. Schouten, W. Sediq and M. Verwijk. This publication presented by 
the aforementioned editors makes grateful use of the work of all people involved in 
the making of the original Dutch report. 

In addition to studying the academic literature, all project members conducted 
numerous interviews with experts, policy-makers and stakeholders. We are very 
grateful for their time and effort. Their names are listed at the end of the book. 
Special thanks go to the experts who were prepared to read and comment at length 
on an earlier version of this book: Dr. Margriet Drent (Clingendael Institute), Prof. 
Dr. Paul Ducheine (University of Amsterdam and Netherlands Defence Academy), 
M. Kwast MA (Advisory Council on International Affairs), Dr. S. Reyn (Ministry 
of Defence), Professor J.G. de Hoop Scheffer (Advisory Council on International 
Affairs), Monica Sie MA (Clingendael), Colonel Wagner (Ministry of Defence), 
Professor Rob de Wijk (Hcss) and Dick Zandee MA (Clingendael Institute). 


The Hague, The Netherlands Ernst Hirsch Ballin 
Huub Dijstelbloem 
Peter de Goede 
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Chapter 1 A 
Shifts in the Security Environment ges 


Ernst Hirsch Ballin, Huub Dijstelbloem, and Peter de Goede 


1.1 The Netherlands in the Shifting Geopolitical Force Field 


The Netherlands’ security and defence policy is entering a crucial phase. Since the 
end of the Cold War and the ensuing apparent supremacy of American hegemony, 
the geopolitical force field has changed radically. The last decade has seen the emer- 
gence of a multipolar world which is creating increasing tensions that directly affect 
the Netherlands. This new order calls for a strategic analysis of the security environ- 
ment on the basis of which defence policy, and more specifically the role of the 
armed forces, can be formulated. 

The Dutch armed forces have responded to the shifts occurring on the world 
stage and in the process have been highly active in a wide variety of operations. 
Since 1990 the armed forces have been transformed into an expeditionary organisa- 
tion. Conscription has been suspended and professional Dutch soldiers have taken 
part in numerous international missions — approximately 50 since 1990. The struc- 
ture of the slimmed-down Dutch armed forces was geared to these types of opera- 
tions — with a fairly wide range of military capabilities, but without the resources to 
carry them out for longer than a few years. Now, however, the capacity of the armed 
forces is under severe pressure. It is time to re-assess the strategic position of the 
defence forces in the medium term. 

The capacity of the branches of the armed forces has been eroded by the 
so-called ‘peace dividend’, which has been repeatedly cashed in since the fall of 
the Berlin Wall, and the many rounds of cutbacks that have been made. In 2016, the 
Netherlands Court of Audit [De Algemene Rekenkamer] found that “for years 
the material readiness of the armed forces has been below the level regarded by the 
Ministry of Defence as necessary to meet the objectives for deployability formu- 
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lated by the Minister of Defence in the budget. We have already observed in some 
years that the Ministry of Defence is putting a lot of pressure on itself due to the 
imbalance between ambitions, resources and organisation.” 

In the meantime, the tasks the armed forces have to carry out have not dimin- 
ished. The assignments that the armed forces must be able to perform to protect the 
territory and the inhabitants, to safeguard the international legal order and to support 
civil authorities are not going to subside in the near future. The nature of the threats 
has also changed. Increasingly, cyber attacks, threats to vital infrastructure and the 
use of disinformation (as created by Russia with respect to the investigation into the 
Flight MH17 disaster) are setting the tone. 

The Netherlands does not operate alone on this environment, but with allies. But 
the NATO and EU alliances are in need of maintenance and extra efforts are required 
to guarantee their cohesion and sustainability. The signals sent from Washington by 
the current and former American presidents leave no doubt that most of NATO’s 
European partners, including the Netherlands, must do more to honour the agree- 
ments made on the financing of their own armed forces. The United Kingdom’s 
pending exit from the EU will complicate the military cooperation in Europe, when 
the EU’s common defence policy was already lagging behind. All too often the EU’s 
approach is based on crisis management! The same ad-hoc approach is currently 
being used to protect the borders in the context of migration, albeit not in the clas- 
sical territorial sense; that remains the core task of NATO. This crisis management 
distracts attention from what is really needed, which is consistent policy aimed at 
eliminating the underlying causes of the threats. The new types of threats to cyber 
security and infrastructure can also not be addressed in an ad-hoc manner. 

The world order is shifting, the cooperation within NATO and the EU is under 
pressure and the Dutch armed forces are gasping for breath. What is the task of 
Dutch security and defence policy? There have been growing calls in the last few 
years to end the devastating cuts in the defence budget and to invest more. The acute 
threats and the conflicts in which the Netherlands is involved have served as a wake- 
up call. The shooting down of Flight MH17 over Ukraine, the streams of refugees 
from Syria and other countries, the conflict with Da’esh? in Syria and Iraq and ter- 
rorist threats make it clear that events in many of the world’s flashpoints have a 
direct or indirect impact on the Netherlands. Conflicts in other countries have a 
spill-over effect in this country, as illustrated by tensions between population groups 
and the clashes over the Giilen schools after the failed putsch in Turkey on 15 July 
2016 and over the constitutional referendum in that country. But how to ensure that 
any additional funds are not divided among the branches of the armed forces with- 
out any sense of strategic direction? What should a future-proof security policy that 
plots the course of defence policy look like? What strategic analyses should lie 
behind the political choices that are made? 
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1.2 A Different Security Policy in Turbulent Times 


In this book the wrr takes the line that security policy must be based on strategic 
analysis. Defence policy and the role of the armed forces can then be determined 
on the grounds of that analysis. The discussion in this book expands on changes 
that have recently been initiated and on earlier policy recommendations. The 
policy letter Turbulente tijden in een instabiele omgeving [Turbulent Times in 
Unstable Surroundings] (2014) already underlined the need to anticipate a 
lengthy period of tension, both close to home and far away. That view was 
endorsed in the Ministry of Defence’s multi-year perspective on the future of the 
armed forces entitled Houvast in een onzekere wereld [Certainty in an Uncertain 
World}: “Crises are succeeding one another in rapid succession and the diversity 
and complexity of threats and risks has also increased enormously. Internal and 
external security are more interrelated than ever. Europe is surrounded by con- 
flicts and instability.” 

Other recent reports support that diagnosis. In a report entitled Een kompas voor 
een wereld in beweging [A compass for a changing world],* The Hague Centre for 
Strategic Studies (Hcss) identified four trends in the domain of international secu- 
rity of importance for the Netherlands: multipolarity, sovereignism, assertiveness 
and the ‘Rise of the Rest’. In the Strategic Monitor 2017,° the Clingendael Institute 
referred to a world without historical precedent and described the current period as 
a ‘multi-order’ era. Significantly, the report of the authoritative Munich Security 
Conference 2017 was entitled Post-Truth, Post-West, Post-Order?, although it did 
end with a question mark. Like the other reports mentioned above, it found that the 
security environment is highly volatile but, above all, it observed that illiberal move- 
ments are gaining ground. The rise of so-called ‘illiberal democracies’ (as Fareed 
Zakaria called them in an article in Foreign Affairs in 1997), democratically-elected 
governments that stretch, and even go beyond, the limits of constitutional law by 
violating the fundamental rights and freedoms of citizens, form a threat to the inter- 
national legal order that the Netherlands actively seeks to protect. More than ever, 
internal and external security, developments in the Netherlands and abroad, are 
interconnected. 

These changes in the security environment and the threats to the international 
legal order not only call for a new strategic positioning, but also for consideration of 
increased investment in the armed forces. Accordingly, the government declared, in 
2014, that it would adjust the level of ambition of the armed forces and, where nec- 
essary and possible, increase the financial resources allocated to the defence bud- 
get.° During the NATO summit in Wales in September 2014, the Netherlands 
alongside the other alliance members promised to raise defence spending closer to 
the NATO standard of 2% of gross domestic product (GDP) within 10 years. These 
undertakings were confirmed at the NATO summit in Warsaw on 8 and 9 July 2016, 
when the Dutch government indicated that it envisaged taking further steps on the 
basis of a long-term perspective, having regard to the international security environ- 
ment and the budgetary scope.’ 
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Although the need for additional budgetary room is repeatedly stressed, a prob- 
lem is that up to now the commitments have been mainly statements of intent. To 
highlight the limits to the deployability of the armed forces, the Minister of Defence 
sent the varo Defence Planning Review to the President of the House of 
Representatives of the States-General.* Without investments to increase their 
deployability, the Netherlands would be left with nothing more than a ‘recuperating 
armed forces’. Although earlier austerity measures are being made up for, they will 
still not attain the necessary capacity.” In short, the proposals for additional invest- 
ment are still a long way from meeting the requirements imposed by the security 
environment and the necessary strategic reorientation. 


1.3 Security Policy Must Reflect Values and Meet Conditions 


Since the 1899 Hague Peace Conference, efforts to secure peace through multilat- 
eral treaties and judicial settlement of disputes between states have been under way. 
The First World War erushed the expectations of those years, but after this horren- 
dous war and again after the global disaster of the Second World War, responsible 
political leaders built and rebuilt the multilateral international legal order. The 
Netherlands has always been an active partner in these endeavours. 

In our times, the notion of peace through international law is seriously chal- 
lenged in at least two respects: on the one hand the re-emergence of nationalistic 
antagonism in authoritarian political systems, and on the other hand the growing 
importance of security issues that are insufficiently covered by international legal 
arrangements and dispute settlement: environmental issues, resource conflicts, 
human security and migration. The Dutch constitution requires the government to 
promote actively the international legal order. Given the requirements that result 
from a changing security environment, security policy and defence policy have to 
contribute to this mission in the national and international interest of peace and 
justice. 

The tasks of the armed forces and defence policy are set out in general terms in 
the Constitution. However, in light of the changed security environment the ability 
to protect the integrity of national and allied territory, including the Caribbean parts 
of the Kingdom (the first main task) will have to be reviewed, in addition to the task 
of protecting and promoting the international legal order (the second main task). 
Assisting civil authorities in upholding the law, providing disaster relief and human- 
itarian relief, both nationally and internationally (the third main task) presents new 
challenges with the available capacity. 

The capacity to provide security also has to be in balance with the values of a free 
and democratic society. Studies devoted to the issue of security warn of ‘securitisa- 
tion’.'° Just as excessive ‘medicalisation’ transforms miscellaneous everyday com- 
plaints into medical conditions and ‘juridification’ leads to issues consistently being 
seen in legal terms and ‘criminalisation’ to issues being seen in the context of crimi- 
nal law, ‘securitisation’ is a process by which various issues are clustered under the 
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title of security, even when to do so is not always necessary or desirable. To put it 
another way, in a democratic society security policy must be embedded in a broader 
framework and care must be taken to avoid immediately treating every problem as 
a ‘security problem’ of a similar order. 

The concept of security has already expanded in the Netherlands in the last 
decade. The Dutch Safety Board [Onderzoeksraad voor Veiligheid] was estab- 
lished in 2005, and the name of the Ministry of Justice was expanded to include 
‘Security’ (currently ‘the Ministry of Justice and Security’), even though secu- 
rity in the ministry’s policy domain is primarily the result of effective law 
enforcement and therefore does not need to be named separately. This is a reflec- 
tion of the attention to security in other ministries which are responsible for 
subjects such as food safety, the safety of the infrastructure, product safety and 
safety in public health. Caution is required, however, when security threatens to 
be seen as all-embracing. 

The concept of security has itself gradually assumed a different meaning. The 
dynamics of technology, globalisation, geopolitics and the emancipation of society 
and individuals in relation to the state have changed the interpretation of the term 
‘security’. The scope of the term has been ‘extended’ from the traditional military 
defence of the state and its inhabitants against external threats, to the economic and 
ecological security of supranational regions and even the entire world. The term is 
also increasingly used in connection with the safety and future risks and threats to 
and within societies, social groups and individuals. Anyone wishing to explain and 
appreciate international views and policies on security has to be aware of the histori- 
cal, cultural and political givens and future orientations that are inherent to this 
concept of security.!! 


1.4 Protection Cannot Be Achieved Through Isolation 


This book is guided by the insight that the security of the Netherlands is connected 
to and entwined with that of the countries around us. It is pointless to think of this 
country’s security in terms of entrenchment: purposeful policy can only be pursued 
by collaborating in measures to strengthen security in Europe and reducing the 
causes of dissatisfaction in Africa and the Near East. This insight is all the more 
relevant now that Brexit will create a gap in the development of the European secu- 
rity and defence policy and the likelihood that American involvement in NATO will 
diminish under President Trump — something that President Obama had in fact 
already clearly hinted at, particularly with a call for greater investment in the armed 
forces by the EU member states. Due to the unpredictability of the role of the us, the 
already escalating tensions with the Russian Federation assume even greater 
significance. 

This book discusses at length the growing interconnectedness of national and 
international policy (including security policy) and the socialisation of security 
and defence and their consequences for international security and defence pol- 
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icy. These issues are discussed on the basis of an analysis of international secu- 
rity. For the Netherlands and Europe in particular, it is important to continue 
investing in strengthening the international legal order and in creating the con- 
ditions and circumstances under which countries on the eastern and southern 
flank of the EU can continue to develop in economic and political terms. At the 
same time, the wRR observes that the further development of the international 
legal order must be built on robust, realistic foundations in which the security of 
Dutch and European citizens is paramount. This means that the Netherlands 
must have a coherent international security policy, which includes future-proof 
armed forces. 

The growing economic and political influence of countries like Russia, China, 
Indonesia, India, Brazil and Mexico is expected to translate into greater political 
tensions over trade, rivalry over access to raw materials and transport routes and 
expansion of potential military strength. The strain on the security of transport 
routes, the strategic game surrounding logistics and connections, as well as the 
status of networks and flow security, will increase. The international architecture 
under UN auspices will also come under further pressure. This means that the con- 
tours are emerging of a lengthy period of conflict for the control of, access to, 
availability of and safeguarding of vital interests, i.e., territorial, physical, eco- 
nomic and ecological security, political and social stability and the international 
legal order.'? Consequently, complex conflicts and persistent global and regional 
problems such as climate change, migration, poverty and guaranteeing fair access 
to shared natural resources are difficult to tackle. The us has not lost any of its mili- 
tary dominance, but, due in part to its ageing population, internal political develop- 
ments and pressure on financial and other resources, it is no longer willing and able 
to present itself as the sole hegemonic guardian of the international order. It is 
uncertain whether other stable alternative (regional) forums between groups of 
countries will emerge in time. 

These power shifts and the fragmentation of power among state and non-state 
actors will probably also be reflected in the proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction in the coming years. Most nuclear powers are 
already modernising their arsenals. There are currently 25 countries in posses- 
sion of nuclear material that can be used to produce nuclear weapons. The risks 
of further proliferation to states in the Middle East, of misunderstandings and 
accidents and of weapons falling into the hands of terrorists or criminals are 
therefore far greater than at the time of the Cold War, when five countries pos- 
sessed nuclear weapons. 

It is also becoming increasingly clear that the instability and potential for conflict 
on the southern and eastern flanks of the EU will persist in the coming years. Since 
the popular uprisings in the Middle East and North Africa (MENA) region in 2011 
descended into large-scale destabilisation and refugee crises, Europe and the 
Netherlands have been experiencing the negative spill-over effects. There has been 
a sharp rise in the number of refugees and irregular migrants, which has caused a 
severe escalation in social and political tensions within and between the EU member 
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states. The instability on the EU’s southern periphery appears set to continue for the 
time being. 

The states in the east of the EU and their immediate neighbours also appear sus- 
ceptible to future instability and conflict because of their weak institutions, imbal- 
anced economic development, corrupt political elites, ethnically diverse populations 
and difficult regime changes. They will possibly also be more exposed to Russia’s 
disrupting influence. The armed conflict in Ukraine is a warning sign. Europe will 
have to be prepared for a scenario in which Russia tries to disrupt the Baltic States 
in the same way as it disrupted Ukraine and seeks closer ties with Serbia in order to 
increase its influence in the Balkans. 

The multiplicity of (purported) risks and security threats, the interconnection of 
internal and external security issues and the greater involvement of social actors in 
security affairs all call for a clear policy. The government will have to explain the 
policy to the public. What are its priorities on the basis of the evaluation of the 
analysis of the internal and external environment in light of the national interests 
and values that are inseparable from the European context? What are the appropriate 
instruments and resources for the coming years? 

Explaining them in outline is an essential ingredient of the public and political 
debate that is needed to create support for the necessary long-term investments 
in foreign and security policy. After all, the absence of sufficient support for poli- 
cies increases the risk of vacillating policy and leaves less room for contradiction 
and the possibility for learning and innovation. Moreover, public and political 
debate about the goals, resources and instruments of security policy can provide 
a healthy counterweight to undesirable securitisation and permanent ‘overkill’ in 
the demands made on the government in the field of national and international 
security policy. 

Most political parties in the Netherlands still regard the Netherlands’ interna- 
tional orientation and its support for the international legal order and the rule of 
law as imperative: without them the country cannot undertake any action against 
threats such as international crime, weapons of mass destruction, uncontrolled 
migration streams or cyber crime. At the same time, however, there is also a reluc- 
tance to translate that realisation into a larger narrative, with clear review frame- 
works, envisaged goals and a coherent and consistent approach to problems 
derived from it. 

However, it is the wRR’s view that these narratives are essential for creating pub- 
lic support for the envisaged policy, particularly in times of international and 
European turbulence and public controversy. No one is immune to the images of 
streams of refugees and the heated local debates about providing shelter for refu- 
gees and asylum seekers. Many people in the Netherlands and Europe are more 
uncertain than they used to be about their prospects of a meaningful future. 
Immigration, globalisation and economic instability are strengthening the calls for 
individuality, small-scale interaction and the human dimension. Responding to 
these calls with guarded ‘policy language’ or financial discourse will not get one 
very far. Those responsible for defence policy and international security policy will 
have to be able to explain the strategic considerations in terms the layman can 
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clearly understand, particularly when it concerns the importance of Europe, NATO 
and the UN and crisis-management operations abroad. Geopolitics and micropolitics 
go hand in hand. The mixed experiences of the last decade call for a realistic narra- 
tive, which has to encompass both awareness of the Netherlands’ direct interests 
and the dilemmas it faces and the values that Dutch people wish to defend in the 
twenty-first century. Those experiences also suggest that human rights, human secu- 
rity and the social contract between state and society represent a challenge not only 
for distant developing countries. They must also be the subject of permanent main- 
tenance and debate here in the Netherlands. 


1.5 Approach and Demarcation 


The aim of this book is to stimulate political and public debate about the priorities 
and capacities required for an intelligent, future-proof Dutch security and defence 
policy. The book is the result of a detailed study of the literature, interviews with 
numerous experts in the Netherlands and abroad, seminars, written input and peer 
review, in addition to the regular and intensive deliberations of the wRR members 
and the academic staff of the wrr. The book builds on previous reports by the WRR 
that are relevant to the subject.“ The book does not contain a comprehensive analy- 
sis of trends or an elucidation of all the — theoretical - options for a new international 
security policy for the Netherlands, but it does consider the changes that the WRR 
feels provide compelling reasons for policy changes in the Netherlands. Radical 
policy changes, such as a return to the policy of neutrality preferred by Netherlands 
in the pre-1940 period or withdrawal from the EU, are not considered here. In the 
WRR’s view, such breaks with the past are incompatible with the Netherlands’ exist- 
ing interconnectedness with the rest of the world and the country’s international 
interests, values and orientations. 

The wrr’s point of departure is the necessity (including a constitutional obliga- 
tion) and desirability of the Netherlands making an active contribution to the further 
development of the international system of security, liberty and legal order. The 
reference point for the action perspectives presented in this book is the armed forces. 
Many other parties are relevant to a broad security policy, but the question addressed 
in this book requires that it should focus directly on the role of the armed forces and 
defence policy. And because it concerns Dutch security policy, the book concen- 
trates on the policy of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, which according to the 
Charter for the Kingdom of the Netherlands embraces the international relations 
and the defence of the entire Kingdom, including the Caribbean parts of the 
Kingdom. For the purpose of this study, defence policy is defined as the policy by 
which the government manages the organisation, instruments and finances of the 
armed forces. Defence policy is an essential component of the broader Dutch secu- 
rity policy." 
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1.6 Structure of the Book 


The structure of the book is as follows. The first part (Chaps. 2, 3, and 4) analyses 
the changing nature of security, the concept of security and the type of strategy for- 
mulation that is required. The second part (Chaps. 5, 6, and 7) contains a discussion 
of the consequences of that for defence policy and the position of the armed forces, 
and ends with the conclusions and recommendations. 

In Chap. 2, the WRR analyses the extension of the concept of security that has 
occurred in the last few decades. The classical view of security as relating to national 
states and the protection of their territory still forms the core of thinking about 
national and international security. But security nowadays encompasses more than 
the protection of a state’s territory against military aggression by another state. 
International security, for example, is increasingly linked to the security of society 
and the security of individuals (human security). 

Globalisation, growing interdependence and geopolitical rivalry are prompting 
closer attention to economic security and flow security — safe, unimpeded flows of 
goods, services and data and the infrastructure required for them. 

Chapter 3 shows that a steady expansion and socialisation of the security agenda 
is also occurring in the Netherlands. Attention in international security policy 
shifted from the Cold War dynamic to crisis management in fragile states, human 
rights and development. The Ministry of Defence and the armed forces translate this 
orientation into a sharp focus on ‘expeditionarity’, with missions carried out a long 
way from the country’s own territory being linked to the agenda for development 
cooperation. The experiences with these missions have not been entirely positive, 
however. Economic security and flow security have only entered the vocabulary of 
the Dutch security agenda fairly recently and are not yet embedded as fully-fledged 
perspectives in the broader policy. On the other hand, the Netherlands does have a 
dedicated strategy for cyber security. 

Chapter 4 outlines the rise of strategy formulation and national security strate- 
gies. Internationally, strategy formulation is a tried and trusted instrument for find- 
ing one’s way in a complex, dynamic and unpredictable security context. By 
extension, it also leads to new policy processes and instruments, with appropriate 
changes in coordinating structures and forms of partnership. The Netherlands also 
studies the internal and external security environment, but has not yet fully embraced 
the available policy instruments and the underlying ideas. 

Chapter 5 investigates the main tasks of defence policy in a changing security 
environment, starting with a brief sketch of the basic principles and recent priorities 
of Dutch foreign and security policy. There is then a discussion of the changing 
international security environment in the Netherlands and Europe, as well as the 
special requirements of the defence of the Caribbean parts of the Kingdom. The 
chapter describes how defence policy explicitly has to be seen in the context of the 
strong mutual dependencies between the national, regional and global levels. The 
main tasks are still the same, but have to performed differently, for example to meet 
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the growing threat of terrorism as a result of Dutch interventions abroad and the 
persistent instability in Europe’s surrounding regions. 

Chapter 6 analyses the choices that have to be made to ensure the armed forces 
remain future-proof. The modernisation of the Dutch armed forces has been accom- 
panied by significant spending cuts, rising operating and investment costs and wear 
and tear to equipment as a result of demanding missions abroad. There are deep- 
rooted problems as a result. The conclusion therefore has to be that the armed forces 
are not sufficiently future-proof. The problems have become even more urgent with 
the deterioration in the security situation around Europe, the agreements made in 
Wales (2014) and Warsaw (2016) to strengthen the alliance’s defences and increase 
defence spending, and the increased vulnerability of the Netherlands and its inhabit- 
ants. This chapter describes the five conditions that a policy designed to create a 
sharper focus and make additional investments in the armed forces would have 
to meet. 

Chapter 7, finally, presents the consequences of the analysis and presents the 
conclusions and recommendations for a future-proof Dutch international security 
and defence policy, and their implications for the armed forces. 
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Chapter 2 A 
The Extension of the Concept of Security xv 


Ernst Hirsch Ballin, Huub Dijstelbloem, and Peter de Goede 


2.1 Security: A Tricky Concept 


The classical view of security as relating to nation states and the protection of their 
territory still lies at the heart of thinking about national and international security. 
Defence in the sense of national defence is a key task of the nation state and for 
centuries the sovereignty of states has formed the basis of the international legal 
order. Today, however, security encompasses more than protecting the state’s terri- 
tory against military aggression by another state, as is illustrated in Fig. 2.1. 

With globalisation and the emergence of new economic powers, for example, the 
relationship between economic and military security has become a far more promi- 
nent issue. In an interconnected world, flow security — safeguarding global flows of 
goods and services, infrastructural hubs and systems — is of the utmost importance. 
In a world of transnational connections, protecting national territory against hostile 
armies is not enough. 

Moreover, since the 1980s, and to an even greater extent since the end of the 
Cold War, there has been a significant increase in concern for human rights and for 
economic and social development (human security). After all, physical violence is 
partially explained by the structural violence as a result of disadvantaged social 
circumstances. National and international security are therefore linked to the secu- 
rity of the society and the individual. The security of the nation state is not a goal in 
itself, but is for the benefit of the society. 

Particularly since 11 September 2001, the blurring of the boundaries between 
internal and external security has also entered the debate about security policy! with 
the realisation that non-state actors such as Al Qaida and Da’esh have come to form 
part of the landscape of security and insecurity. The sovereignty of states over their 
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Fig. 2.1 Dimensions of security. (Source: DAASE 2013: 13) 


own territory only offers limited protection against transnational networks of this 
type. An adequate geographic concept of security encompasses both the territories 
defined by individual states and the networks that transcend the borders between 
states. It therefore is possible to place international relations in a spatial perspective, 
provided that, in addition to national territories (protected by the internationally 
recognised right of self-determination), this perspective embraces transnational 
connections in which non-state actors also play a major role. Transnational issues 
such as migration, terrorism and climate change also mean that security is increas- 
ingly a matter for regional and international communities of states, such as the EU 
and NATO. Dutch security policy is part of European and North Atlantic security 
policy, although that does not mean that the Netherlands cannot set its own priorities 
within the security strategies of these alliances. 

How the notion of threat is interpreted has also expanded. Security policy is no 
longer geared solely to the specific, known threat of armed aggression by another 
state. Nowadays, it also encompasses anticipation of diffuse, potential threats. The 
rise of risk governance? is part of a trend towards ‘securitisation’, by which we 
mean the enormous increase in recent years in concern for security, both in the sense 
of a desired situation and in the sense of policy or other activities aimed at achieving 
it” as already mentioned in the introduction. Diffuse vulnerabilities and risks — and 
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the associated emotions and feelings of insecurity — can in fact give rise to conduct 
that in itself becomes a factor in creating insecurity. 

In other words, the meaning of national and international security has changed 
radically. In 2017, security refers to multiple substantive domains, reference objects, 
levels of geographic scale and interpretations of danger. Every dimension of the 
concept of security has expanded ‘beyond’ the classical view of security as it relates 
to nation states and the military protection of their territory. But that expansion is 
not a linear process proceeding step-by-step in a fixed sequence, but also has a non- 
linear dynamic. For example, the bipolar Cold War was followed by a unipolar 
world order, in which issues such as human security and the importance of multilat- 
eral institutions gained wider recognition, at least in many Western countries. But 
with the relative decline in the power of the West and the emergence of the BRICS 
countries — accelerated by recent developments in the belt of instability around 
Europe and the election of Donald Trump as president of the United States — a mul- 
tipolar order now seems to be emerging in which the (collective) military defence of 
territorial integrity is once more growing in importance. Traditional power politics 
or geopolitics seem to have returned (if indeed they ever went away).* 

In the following Sects. (2.2, 2.3, 2.4, and 2.5) we explain the concept of extended 
security against the background of historical developments in the second half of the 
twentieth century until the present day. The extension of the concept of security 
presents significant challenges for the government’s security policy (Sect. 2.6). 


2.2 The Substantive Dimension 


The substantive dimension of security relates to the question: in which specific 
domains are security threats actually being observed? It concerns the type of secu- 
rity that security policy has to guarantee. Whereas military threats dominated the 
security discourse in the 1950s and 1960s, economic, ecological and humanitarian 
issues have come to the forefront in the succeeding decades. 

In addition to the ‘realistic’ view, in which military threats to the state’s security 
are central — and which is characteristic of the period after the Second World War 
and the Cold War — since the oil crises in the 1970s there has been a growing aware- 
ness of a new threat: in an economically integrated world, economic security is at 
least as important as military security. Later, with the publication of the Brundtland 
Report in 1987, ecological threats to security came to prominence. Nowadays, we 
speak mainly of the threat to ‘planetary security’ from the consequences of climate 
change. After the Cold War, the concept of security expanded further with the atten- 
tion for ‘human security’ and human rights, although in the decade since 2008 (the 
year of Russia’s war with Georgia against the background of the prospect of NATO 
membership for Georgia) traditional considerations of power politics have again 
come to the forefront. 
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2.2.1 Economic Security 


In the 1950s and 1960s, international security policy was primarily concerned with 
protecting the security and sovereignty of the nation state against external military 
threats. Unlike military security, the term economic security was not yet in common 
usage. In the literature on international relations, economic security was usually 
narrowly defined as a country’s capacity to ensure it has sufficient economic 
resources to sustain its own security, military or otherwise.” 

The interest in the economic security of states received a substantial boost with 
the oil crises in the 1970s and the pursuit of strategic trade policy by emerging pow- 
ers from the 1980s. These trends made it clear that imports of energy and strategic 
commodities and the general stability of the global trading system represent crucial 
interests. Some experts argued that military, economic and political instruments 
should be incorporated into a more integrated approach to security, including a stra- 
tegic policy on raw materials. In the us, the two oil crises led to a securitisation and 
militarisation of the country’s policy towards raw materials. The Carter Doctrine 
(1980) made it clear that the Us would use military means to safeguard its own 
national and international economic interests, not only in the Middle East but also 
elsewhere.’ Globalisation and the rise of new economic powers gave a further 
impulse to the integration of economic and military security. The interconnected- 
ness of global production chains means that severe disruptions of those chains occur 
more frequently, with the accompanying risks of cascade effects. A well-known 
example is the disruption of the global supply chain that occurred after the earth- 
quake and tsunami in Japan in 2011. The event badly affected production at Toyota 
and Honda, but major economic ‘aftershocks’ were also felt elsewhere in Asia and 
in Europe and the us. Similar cascade effects with interruption of industrial produc- 
tion occurred after the eruption of the volcano in Iceland in 2009.* The vulnerability 
of global production chains lies mainly in the fact that the production of key com- 
ponents is concentrated in a small number of locations.”'® Emerging economies 
with only modest financial buffers are particularly vulnerable to this type of disrup- 
tion, particularly if they are dependent on just a few sectors or activities. 


Figure 2.2 gives an indication of the importance of economic security on the 
basis of the multilingual MetaFore Approach used by The Hague Centre for 
Strategic Studies (Hcss). The figure contains the number of times and the 
frequency with which different economic aspects of security appear in hun- 
dreds of reports on security in the different language regions. Because a large 
proportion of international trade in industrial products consists of semi- 
manufactures, countries have become more dependent on one another. The 
end product consists of many components sourced from numerous locations 
and sometimes a product is exported and imported again several times before 
reaching its final stage. A notable finding is the large number of references in 
non-Western reports. The availability of water is naturally an important sub- 
ject in the Arab world, while the financial system plays an important role in 
the Western sources. 
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: Arabic i Chinese = Farsi | Russian | Turkish i Western 
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Fig. 2.2 References to ‘security’. (Source: The Hague Centre for Strategic Studies, Strategic 
Monitor 2016 The Wheel of Fortune, 2016: 160-161) 


Economic security has been gaining in prominence in the last few decades and a 
broad definition of the term encompasses security in the domains of cyberspace, 
maritime affairs, raw materials, energy, food and ecology. So-called ‘non- 
traditional’, more comprehensive security studies focus predominantly on these 
themes. 

The challenges connected with the increased interconnectedness and transna- 
tional spill-over effects are also sometimes clustered under the title of flow security, 
a term that was coined in 1972 by the economist Michael Adelman in the context of 
the vulnerability of the American oil supply during the first oil crisis. The term 
flow security expresses the reverse of territorial security. Although initially the con- 
cept did not really catch on, about 10 years later it was also being used in relation to 
the electricity network and electronic data traffic. Flow security is essentially con- 
cerned with the risk of supply being threatened by an interruption at a certain point 
in the chain. In the case of consumer goods, investments, money, (digital) informa- 
tion, tourists and employees, it relates to functional systems that have consciously 
been created to meet specific needs of society. However, there are also systems with 
flows that are undesirable or have negative consequences, such as irregular migra- 
tion, drug trafficking and crime. 

Flow security encompasses the capacity to prevent undesirable flows (or inter- 
ruptions to essential flows) or to deal with them in an acceptable manner by mitigat- 
ing their negative effects. There are two major challenges in addressing flow 
security. First, investments in the infrastructure must be sustained in order to pre- 
vent blockages, leaks, loss of quality, contamination, etc. in the channels and hubs 
used by the flows. Second, and by extension to the first, flow security requires that 
all the actors involved in the system possess the capacity to anticipate and adapt — 
for example, the ability to deal with internal system failures that interrupt supply or 
with damage caused by actors or influences external to the system. Another example 
is the management of a global public good like cyberspace. Cyber security is high 
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on the agenda of a growing number of countries and companies because of the 
growing frequency with which they are subjected to digital attacks, espionage and 
other forms of cyber crime.” Furthermore, they increasingly regard the Internet 
itself, its infrastructure and central protocols, as a legitimate instrument for promot- 
ing their own strategic interests. This is usually at the expense of the public core of 
the Internet.'? The security of the physical infrastructure on the seabed that keeps 
this virtual world intact, is equally crucial. Approximately 95% of all intercontinen- 
tal communication depends on the 600,000 miles of submarine fibre optic cable and 
some 24 cable landing points. An attack on this infrastructure could cause enormous 
damage for the global economy because of the total reliance of worldwide elec- 
tronic data traffic on it. 


2.2.2 Ecological Security 


The Brundtland Report already drew attention to the security aspects of environ- 
mental problems in 1987. More recently, climate change has pushed the ecologi- 
cal threats to security higher up the political agenda. With the focus on the 
potential for climate change to cause conflicts, the concept of security has 
expanded once again. 

The economic growth of countries in Asia, the Pacific region, Latin America and 
Africa, the worldwide population growth and the rise of a global urban middle class 
are driving an enormous increase in demand for energy, water, food, minerals, land 
and other natural resources.'> Safeguarding a steady supply of energy, being able to 
cope with price fluctuations and reducing vulnerabilities by diversifying and mak- 
ing the transition to renewable energy sources are urgent challenges, especially in 
light of the persistent crises in the Middle East and North Africa and the tensions 
with Russia.'° The Atlantic Basin is likely to become increasingly important because 
roughly 60% of the increase in oil production until 2030 will come from there. 
Estimates suggest that the international trade in energy will have doubled by around 
2050 and increasingly involve liquid gas rather than oil. Furthermore, raw materials 
extraction and the trade routes in the Arctic region will grow in importance because 
of climate change. Some even argue that the Bering Sea will become a formidable 
competitor of the Panama Canal for the transport of energy." 

These trends will also further increase the migration potential in the world, with 
more of the people concerned coming from unstable and weak states confronted 
with protracted internal and regional conflicts, as is now the case in Syria, Iraq, 
Afghanistan and Libya, or with combinations of conflict, drought and scarcity of 
raw materials and food, as in Yemen and some Sahel countries. The OECD forecasts 
that by around 2030 almost half of the world’s population will be confronted with 
the negative effects of the rising sea level and that this will cause more people to 
seek their fortune elsewhere.'* Unless mankind takes effective action against cli- 
mate change, the UN High Commissioner for Refugees has estimated that between 
250 million and 1 billion people will be forced to leave their own countries over the 
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next 50 years. The poorest and most vulnerable groups in the developing countries 
of Africa and South and East Asia, and some small island states, will be hardest hit. 
This explains why climate security is high on the research and policy agendas of 
many governments, companies and international organisations.” Although recent 
developments in biotechnology offer possibilities for improving food production, 
breakthroughs in gene technology could also pose a threat because they facilitate 
new forms of warfare, for example by allowing the genetic composition of organ- 
isms to be quickly altered using so-called gene-drive technology to give them prop- 
erties that are harmful to humans (Trendanalyse biotechnologie 2016 [Analysis of 
Trends in Biotechnology 2016]). 


2.2.3 Human Security 


After the end of the East-West conflict, attention shifted to conflicts within societies 
and to the security of social groups and individuals. The concern for protecting 
people in safe zones in crisis situations, and more generally protecting basic human 
rights, once again created a new domain in the security discourse: human security. 
Nevertheless, the thinking in terms of humanitarian security has been under pres- 
sure in recent years due to the relative waning of the power of the West. There seems 
to be greater reluctance to carry out stabilisation operations with a humanitar- 
ian goal. 

Central to the concept of human security is the protection, freedom and develop- 
ment of individuals in society” and therefore closely related to a full realization of 
human rights. In the 1990s, humanitarian disasters in Somalia, Rwanda and Bosnia 
and the civil war in Kosovo fuelled the debate about whether the international com- 
munity, and the UN in particular, had done enough to prevent those serious crimes 
against international law and human tragedies or at least end them sooner. 

The concept of human security embodies the post-1990 thinking about develop- 
ment issues. It initially comprised two different, partially competing schools of 
thought”! The first advocated the ending of the arms race and the use of the money 
spent on defence for development purposes. After all, poverty and economic hard- 
ship form a breeding ground for violence in a number of regions. Structural devel- 
opment aid could ultimately remove this root cause of violence. This appeal was 
later fleshed out in the Human Development Report 1994, which described human 
security as “... concerned with how people live and breathe in society, how freely 
they exercise their many choices, how much access they have to markets and social 
opportunities — and whether they live in conflict or peace”.”””’ Such a fairly compre- 
hensive interpretation of human security — which was adopted by the Japanese gov- 
ernment, among others — has been described as an approach aimed at creating a 
society that is free from fear and provides adequate social security.” In this approach, 
attention is devoted both to addressing chronic problems like hunger, disease and 
oppression and to providing protection in conflict situations and crises. 
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The second school of thought — which is propagated by the Canadian govern- 
ment, among others — narrowed the concept of human security, partly for pragmatic 
reasons, to the protection of individuals against direct physical violence. In practice, 
this translated into diplomatic efforts and humanitarian interventions to tackle vio- 
lent conflicts and violations of human rights.” The so-called Brahimi Report (Report 
of the Panel on United Nations Peace Operations 2000) called for greater coherence 
in the actions of various UN organisations during peacekeeping operations and 
introduced the concept of ‘protection of civilians’. In the report of the International 
Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty in 2001 and in a later amend- 
ment passed during the United Nations World Summit in 2005, this reasoning was 
fleshed out into the concept of Responsibility to Protect (R2P), which enunciates the 
principle that every actor — whether it is a state or an international organisation like 
the UN — is obliged to protect the civilian population, by military means if necessary, 
against “genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing and crimes against humanity’ if the 
state where the atrocities are taking place fails to do so.**”’ This interventionist ele- 
ment of human security was severely criticised by countries in Asia and Latin 
America, as well as by the us and Russia. They saw it as an infringement of the 
principle of non-intervention. The southern countries, in particular, regard it as 
legitimising military interventions by strong states in weaker states on the basis of 
their national interests.” Furthermore, R2P goes further than the original right of 
humanitarian intervention by referring to the responsibility to intervene. According 
to these countries, this would significantly lower the threshold for military interven- 
tions (Box 2.1).7°°° 


Box 2.1: Human Security in the UN and the EU 

In formulating the Millennium Objectives in 2000, the UN tried to codify 
human security and make it quantifiable. In 2012, the UN General Assembly 
adopted a resolution based on a broad definition of human security as ‘free- 
dom from fear, freedom from want and freedom from indignity’. Human 
security is an approach that can help the member states to address the broad 
challenges to ‘the survival, livelihood and dignity of their people’! The 
‘human security’ approach also resonates in the Sustainable Development 
Goals (spas) that the UN adopted in 2015. 

At EU level, human security is closely connected with the efforts by the 
former High Representative for Foreign Affairs and Security Policy Javier 
Solana to give the EU — with the war in Iraq fresh in the mind — a stronger, 
more international and above all multilateral role in security that differed 
explicitly from America’s unilateralism. The European Security Strategy 
(2003) did not mention human security, but did expressly state that military 
responses alone are no longer sufficient in light of the new challenges facing 
the international community and that there was a need for a comprehensive 
approach with a balance between civil and military efforts. The so-called 
Barcelona Report in 2004, A human security doctrine for Europe, elaborated 
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on this and proposed the creation of a 15,000-strong human security response 
force.” This was followed by the report entitled A European way of security 
(2007), in which the human-rights dimension of human security assumed an 
important position.” 

The Global Strategy on the EU’s Foreign and Security Policy (June 2016) 
was drafted in a drastically altered geopolitical and security context. In it, the 
EU chose for ‘principled pragmatism’ as the guiding principle of the EU’s 
external action. Human security, and an integrated approach to conflicts and 
crises derived from it, is one of the five priority areas. In this context, “inte- 
grated’ refers to the use of all the policy instruments at the EU’s disposal, but 
also to action in every phase of the cycle of conflict and at various levels of 
governance and with various partners. 


The adoption of R2P at the UN’s World Summit in 2005 was welcomed by its 
proponents as a victory for human security and a humanisation of the international 
legal order.” But there was also criticism. The first objection was that the securitisa- 
tion of development and human rights can all too easily end in military interventions 
and ‘just war’, which could actually reinforce the insecurity (or feeling of insecu- 
rity) of citizens and bring the UN’s human-rights regime into discredit in regions and 
among population groups that are on the ‘receiving end’ of such actions. One exam- 
ple is the American ‘war on terror’ in Afghanistan and Iraq in the wake of the attacks 
on 11 September 2001, which was accompanied by grave violations of human rights 
and created new breeding grounds for regional instability and insecurity. 

That leads on to the second fundamental criticism, namely that up to now human 
security has been used mainly in the context of North-South relations, for interven- 
tions and stabilisation and crisis operations in weaker or fragile states. Consequently, 
the human-security discourse is said to primarily strengthen the existing, Western- 
dominated power structures in the international order. The claim that human secu- 
rity is a universal challenge then loses cogency.*” 

The different approaches to human security have meanwhile converged some- 
what in the policy discourse of the UN, the World Bank, the EU, NATO and the 
Organisation for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), but also of many 
nation states including the Netherlands.” This has two major consequences. The 
first is that human security has greater potential than formerly to function as a cor- 
rective of a narrow state perspective when the classical social contract between state 
and citizens is under pressure and the protection of human rights demands urgent 
attention.” The second consequence is that human security is nowadays given a 
broader and more inclusive interpretation within these international organisations. 
As a result, the needs and wants of ordinary citizens can also be spotlighted. There 
is also greater attention to the underlying causes, and hence for a preventive, inte- 
grated approach to tackling violence, insecurity and instability. In short, human 
security has drawn development and humanitarian issues into the traditional domain 
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of state security, but also brought security into the domain of non-state actors in the 
field of development and humanitarian aid.“ Accordingly, the United Nations 
Organization has accepted the view that a human security approach is indispensable 
to accelerate progress on the Sustainable Development Goals.*! The 2030 Agenda 
for Sustainable Development lists Sustainable Development Goals. The 16th of 
these goals in particular — on ‘peace, justice and strong institutions’ — is plainly 
related to the overreaching aim of international peace. 


2.3 The Reference Dimension 


The reference dimension of the concept of security turns on the question of whose 
security must be guaranteed: the nation state’s, the society’s or the individual’s. 
Here too we see an extension of the concept of security beyond the state as the refer- 
ent object of security policy. 


2.3.1 From State Security to Social and Individual Security 


The realistic school of thought on security is state-centric: the priority is the security 
of the nation state. The security interests of other referent objects (specific groups or 
individuals) are deemed to coincide with that. Critics of the realistic tradition in 
international relations have pointed out that it is in fact generally states that threaten 
the security of non-state actors and individuals. Particularly after the end of the Cold 
War, a view of security emerged that gave more weight to social development and 
individual human rights.“ The concept of security then centres not only on physical 
and inter-state violence, but touches on other types of threats to communities and 
individuals. 

At the height of the Cold War, there was a large degree of consensus between the 
state and the people in the West. In return for protection against the (nuclear) threat 
from the Eastern Bloc and protection of their personal liberties, citizens gave their 
loyalty to the authority and the monopoly on the use of force of their nation state. 
When political leaders lose sight of this crucial dimension of the relationship, secu- 
rity policy becomes cynical realpolitik and the interests of the state come to domi- 
nate exclusively.“ As we saw in the preceding paragraph on human security, a 
functioning state is necessary for the security of the population, but a (failing) state 
can also endanger the security and development potential of its own citizens. 
Accordingly, the referent object of security — at least in Western democracies — 
shifts from the state to the society and the individual. In that context, ‘societal resil- 
ience’ is a theme that is receiving growing attention.“ 

The extension of the referent object means that the traditional role of interna- 
tional law in promoting and guaranteeing peace and security also needs to be 
expanded. Terrorist crimes by non-state actors fall under international or national 
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criminal law, while it is generally accepted that international humanitarian law also 
applies to national conflicts between combatants that cannot sign up to the Geneva 
Conventions. However, the broader sources of international security are not con- 
fined to restricting methods of warfare and prohibiting wars of aggression. Far more 
attention and resources need to be devoted to the human rights laid down in the 
Vienna Declaration of 1993 if they are to be genuinely relevant for removing and 
preventing (feelings of) deprivation and creating the prospect of a meaningful life. 
In the Near East a new large-scale military intervention would further exacerbate 
the feelings of frustration, especially if it was again followed by further chaos — as 
previously in Iraq and in Libya — after a political revolution. Longer-term stability 
calls for a deeper engagement with social and economic development. The Advisory 
Council on International Affairs (Arv)*° referred to this in a advisory report on 
security and stability in Northern Africa: “The arv encourages the government to 
tackle underlying causes. Africa’s rapid population growth requires paying attention 
to the complete range of human rights described in the Vienna Declaration. Serious 
deficits in the observance of fundamental rights to education, healthcare and eco- 
nomic development severely exacerbate the problems described in this book, and it 
is essential to address these negative developments in the preventive approach that 
the atv considers necessary in Northern Africa”.*” Hence the following recommen- 
dation by the Arv with regard to EU policy: “The EU member states should make 
promoting stability and security - and human security in particular - in Northern 
Africa one of the main aims of European foreign and security policy in the coming 
period, together with responsible economic development, political reform and 


respect for universal human rights”.** 


2.4 The Geographical Dimension 


The geographical dimension of the concept of security determines the levels of 
geographic scale to which security policy applies. Is it the territory of a state, based 
on the idea that domestic and foreign policy are strictly separate and that the limits 
of the state coincide (or should coincide) with the borders of the society? This 
defensive ‘container model’ of security has been inadequate for a long time. The 
expansion of the geographical dimension has drawn more attention to regional, 
international and global security complexes, in which states are so interconnected 
that their national security cannot be considered separately from the security of 
other states.” Security is then no longer a hallmark of a national territory, but a 
relational, inter-state concept. Moreover, security and insecurity are manifested 
more than ever in networks of non-state actors which cannot be classified as ‘inter- 
nal’ or ‘external’, as international terrorism consistently demonstrates. Regional, 
international and global interrelationships demand investment in collective security 
and supranational alliances. 

Security has a particular geographic or territorial connotation. Article 8bis of the 
Statute of the International Criminal Court defines an act of aggression as the use of 
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armed force by a State against the territorial integrity of another State. On a smaller 
scale, trespassing and disturbance of public order cause insecurity. For many centu- 
ries the state performed its task of guaranteeing the general safety of persons and 
goods by guarding and defending the territory of the state and by preventing and 
ending incidents of public violence and other breaches of the peace. Fortifications, 
watchtowers and watch keepers typically personified the state’s security task; 
respect for national borders and the boundaries of a person’s property were manifes- 
tations of peace abroad and at home. 

By their nature, promoting security and combating insecurity still extend to a 
particular physical area used by people. Defence is essentially the defence of the 
territory of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and, as a member of NATO, that of the 
member states north of the Tropic of Cancer.” This accords with the idea that the 
sovereignty of states is in principle circumscribed by their physical land and mari- 
time borders.°! A properly functioning international legal order, as it has grown with 
ups and (deep) downs since the First Hague Peace Conference in 1899, guarantees 
international peace because states respect one another’s borders and jurisdictions. It 
is one of the tasks of the UN Security Council and the International Criminal Court 
to ensure they do, a task they can only perform if states genuinely cooperate. The 
Dutch armed forces, however, are not there solely to defend and protect the interests 
of the Kingdom, but also to enforce and promote the international legal order.” 


2.4.1 Security in a Regional, International and Global Context 


In the annual report for 2002, the former Minister of Defence wrote: “The high level 
of deployment in the last year underlines the continuing need for well-trained and 
well-equipped armed forces. In light of current international developments, in 
which the distinction between internal and external security is becoming increas- 
ingly blurred, that need will not diminish in the future”. The minister was referring 
to military contributions to the peace and reconstruction process in various coun- 
tries and to the war against international terrorism. Many others have also noted that 
internal and external security are interrelated, often with reference to the transna- 
tional impact of civil wars and terrorism. Security and insecurity manifest them- 
selves more than they used to in networks that cannot be classified as ‘internal’ and 
‘external’. International terrorism testifies to that, as does the — still inadequately 
restrained — international arms trade. Unrestrained internal conflicts like those in 
Ukraine and Syria had an enormous international impact, in one case in the form of 
political and military interventions by a neighbouring country, in the other through 
the exodus of large numbers of refugees to other countries in the Near East and 
Europe. The international risks ensuing from Da’esh have also arisen from irrecon- 
cilable differences in Iraq and the Levant. 

These developments have led some to rediscover ‘geopolitical’ models of secu- 
rity policy, in which the emphasis is entirely on a ‘realistic’ approach to external 
security, in contrast to models that link internal and external security. However, a 
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closed, defensive approach to the relationship between states with ‘sovereignty over 
their own territory’ — defence as a bulwark against external forces — is actually at 
odds with economic and cultural integration, and increases the risk of conflicts 
when it evokes nationalism and xenophobia. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt already established the relationship between internal and 
external security in his State of the Union address on 6 January 1941: the relation- 
ship between respect for fundamental rights — the four freedoms — within states and 
peaceful relations between states. This is why the promotion of the international 
legal order (in the Netherlands, a constitutional obligation: see Article 90 of the 
Constitution) is an essential element of an effective peace and security policy. 

In the absence of peaceful and prosperous internal development, the chance of 
international conflicts increases. But efforts to create internal peace have generally 
had less of a preventive effect than expected. They were often a vain attempt to 
control a crisis - and were sometimes even counter-productive because the interven- 
tion was associated with a party to the conflict that was not seeking reconciliation, 
as in the case of the regime in Iraq which is dominated by a single population group. 
Rather than being intensified, genuine prevention by investing in the social and 
economic development of ‘fragile states’ declined in the wake of the need for 
austerity measures — particularly in the years after the financial and economic crisis 
in 2008. Making the situation worse was the fact that traditional military capabili- 
ties were also substantially reduced, which meant that exerting pressure on dubious 
regimes lacked credibility and the sense of insecurity on the peripheries of NATO 
and EU territory grew. 

The enormous increase in the number of non-state actors™ is closely connected 
with the end of the Cold War, globalisation and processes of democratisation since 
the 1990s. With the liberalisation of the flows of goods and services and financial 
flows and the lifting of stringent barriers to the movement of persons, companies, 
media and NGOs can move more easily around the world and have quicker and easier 
access to capital and manpower. Cheap information technology further means that 
even the very smallest organisations and movements can portray themselves as 
actors not bound by national sovereignty.” 

What does this trend mean for the international context and security? Just as 
globalisation is not by definition favourable or unfavourable, the growth in the num- 
ber of non-state actors is not inherently a good or a bad development in security 
terms, nor does it automatically undermine state authority. At the same time, it is 
clear that the combination of the diversity of actors and the ongoing technological 
developments makes it more difficult to determine where threats are coming from.*° 
The cyber technology, biotechnology, robotics and drones that can make life more 
pleasant, can also fall into the hands of ill-intentioned non-state actors.” Increasingly, 
these groups organise themselves as illegal networks that are difficult to track and 
make smart use of global chains and flows.” This category includes terrorist groups 
such as Al Qaeda, Boko Haram and Da’esh, which undermine weak state institu- 
tions and the precarious security situation of citizens in fragile states (see Fig. 2.3). 
Furthermore, like states they use both ‘hard’ military means and ‘softer’ instru- 
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Fig.2.3 Fragile states. (Source: OECD, States of fragility 2015: 15; other states, such as Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan and Venezuela, could also be added to the list) 


ments, such as media, social media and the Internet, to bolster their legitimacy and 
to win the hearts and minds of potential supporters.” 

Privatisation of security is a trend that can be seen in the many fragile states 
afflicted by conflict (see Fig. 2.3), but also in developed countries.” As a result, the 
boundaries between state and non-state security actors are blurring. The current 
reality is one of a sliding scale from more to fewer state services and actors in the 
field of security.°'’ The private security industry has been growing since 11 
September 2001 when (state) security rose higher on political agendas and a grow- 
ing number of national armies, NGOs and companies started outsourcing security 
tasks. Private Military Contractors played an important role (from providing cater- 
ing and guarding oil plants to organising transport and interrogating prisoners) in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, for example. Governments often hire private contractors for 
reasons of cost control and flexibility. 

There is also increasing evidence that future inter-state conflicts will be played 
out in the free, still open spaces of international waters, the ocean floors with their 
deposits of minerals and fossil fuels, fishing grounds and transnational waterways 
and drinking water reservoirs. The potential for conflict is particularly great where 
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there are competing claims to access, control and ownership, but where there is no 
political willingness to embrace rules and dispute-resolution mechanisms for such 
global public goods or global commons. Closer to Europe, this mainly concerns the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean with its large gas reserves, the Arctic region with 
its oil, gas, minerals and fish, and the Horn of Africa and Sub-Saharan Africa. In 
these regions, the scarcity of water and energy and lengthy periods of drought due 
to climate change are taking their toll in the form of regional conflicts and increased 
migration. At the same time, the traditional tasks of a state’s security and defence 
policy, such as defending against violations of the integrity of the state’s territory, 
air space and territorial waters, deterring the enemy and preventing nuclear prolif- 
eration in various regions of the world, including Europe, remain as necessary as 
ever. This all implies the need for a simultaneous strengthening of more defence- 
oriented and prevention-oriented elements of international security policy. 


2.5 The Danger Dimension 


The most recent expansion of the concept of security relates to interpretations of 
what constitutes danger. It depends on how specifically or diffusely danger is 
defined. It makes a great deal of difference whether security is viewed as the absence 
of a military threat to a clearly-defined territory or as the reduction of economic 
vulnerability in a globalised world. Or as the reduction of risks and insecurity even 
before there is any question of an acute threat. The conceptualisation of security as 
defence against a military threat was closely connected with the realistic theory and 
the Cold War era, when hostile states confronted each other in a clear balance of 
deterrence. However, security is increasingly also connected with the far more elu- 
sive violence of non-state actors. It is even linked to diffuse dangers without any 
identifiable actor with hostile intentions. Subjective perceptions — including feelings 
of hope, humiliation or fear — play an important role in the securitisation of threats, 
vulnerabilities and risks. 


2.5.1 Securitisation of Threats, Vulnerabilities and Risks 


By ‘securitisation’ is meant that political actors in nation states actively engage in 
the ‘top down’ framing of tensions as threats to security and securing institutional 
and public support for their views. By establishing what the threats are, how they 
manifest themselves and who or what is threatened, they give meaning to the world 
around them and establish order in the international environment. However, securi- 
tisation also arises from society itself, particularly when there are fears involved. 
Societal actors can themselves draw attention to specific issues and urge politicians 
to take prompt action and adopt tougher security measures. Thanks to the prolifera- 
tion of actors in civil society, the privatisation of some security tasks and the ever- 
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present media, the question of who can place which threats on the security agenda 
is increasingly the outcome of a wider public debate. Politics and governance are 
then part of a wider agenda-setting process.®’ In other words, security is a social 
construct: it is the result of a process in which an actor is able to convince an audi- 
ence that a referent object is threatened and has to be protected. 

This leads to two observations. First, a wide range of narratives concerning secu- 
rity can exist alongside one another in the society. The problems that are placed on 
the agenda and addressed, and how, can vary depending on the time and place. 
Some civil-society actors are simply better than others at getting across their inter- 
pretation of security or insecurity. Second, certain interpretations - including those 
of select individuals in the society — can become dominant and anchor themselves 
in institutions and the collective consciousness for lengthy periods. They find their 
way into more formal strategic documents, parliamentary papers and military doc- 
trines, but also into folklore and popular wisdom.” 

This means that what ‘society’ or particular communities and networks describe 
as urgent security issues are not necessarily more objective, more morally just or 
more rational than those identified by the ‘state’.”? For example, the security inter- 
ests articulated by some population groups in multi-ethnic states could harm the 
security interests of other ethnic groups. And in some societies, militant national- 
ism, the demand for self-determination or calls for stricter government action 
against illegal migrants are in fact sources of actual or unrealistic insecurity. 

What this also means is that the government cannot automatically be guided by 
what the public regard as urgent or relevant. After all, it is the government’s task to 
represent the wider public interest and protect the freedom and equality of every 
citizen. That is a two-fold task. On the one hand, it calls for the creation and preser- 
vation of public support for sustainable long-term investment in the necessary (mili- 
tary) security capacity, even if it has no immediate or visible added value for 
people’s day-to-day lives in the short term. On the other, it is necessary to guard 
against the government being permanently expected to meet excessive demands in 
the field of security.’! After all, in many countries the attention to public safety leads 
in practice to a strong focus on anticipating exceptional events that could disrupt 
society. As a result, a variety of risks and uncertainties come to the fore, which can 
lead to over-reaction and imbalances in the security policy.” Figure 2.4 shows the 
deployment of the armed forces in the performance of a number of public security 
tasks other than the traditional task of protecting the territory and the public against 
threats from other countries.” 

The question is what effects focusing on a wide range of risks, uncertainties and 
worst-case scenarios have on the perception of security and civil liberties. The 
socialisation of security can lead to increased pressure on the government and civil- 
society actors to take measures to address a perceived ‘feeling of insecurity’. Those 
feelings of insecurity can then be sustained if the measures are further magnified in 
the media and on social media. An expanded, inclusive security agenda could then 
even cause security to become a goal in itself rather than being a prerequisite for 
further social development which therefore has to be weighed against other political 
priorities.” 
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Fig. 2.4 Deployment of armed forces to provide ad-hoc assistance. (Source: Clingendael, 
Strategic Monitor 2014, A World Order Balancing on the Brink [Een wankele wereldorde], 2014: 
105-107) 


Violent conflicts prompt the most direct feeling of insecurity, which is why when 
one speaks of ‘security policy’ thoughts normally turn principally to the area of 
operations of the armed forces and of the police and other law-enforcement agen- 
cies. Since 1945, and for more than a century preceding the Second World War, the 
Netherlands has not been involved in military conflicts on its own territory on the 
European continent. So far — at the time this book was being written — the Netherlands 
has also been spared the large-scale terrorist violence that has recently afflicted a 
number of European cities. Nevertheless, there are many who feel that there is a 
greater threat of international and national insecurity at this point in time. A distinc- 
tion is sometimes made between security as ‘objective circumstances’ and ‘subjec- 
tive feelings of security’, which are easier to measure in surveys.” The former refers 
to the absence of actual threats to our way of life, the latter to the absence of a fear 
of that way of life being undermined. Furthermore, the threat can relate to attainments 
of a material nature (for example, access to work, housing or education), but also to 
idealistic attainments (e.g., values and customs that are taken for granted). 

In the last few years the feelings of insecurity have been compounded, in the 
Netherlands and elsewhere, by violent incidents that do not bear the hallmarks of 
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aggression by another state. Neither the shooting down of Flight MH17 nor the cap- 
ture of areas in the Near East by Da’esh nor the attacks in Paris, Brussels and Berlin 
correspond with the traditional image of military conflicts between states seeking to 
control parts of each other’s jurisdiction, in other words territory. Nor can these 
events be — literally - mapped in the former customary manner. International secu- 
rity (or insecurity) increasingly clearly displays the characteristics of a ‘hyper- 
connected world’. The view that the conflicts between regimes and rebel 
movements in Iraq and Syria were domestic conflicts that did not affect the states in 
Western Europe, for example, proved very short-sighted. Not only were these armed 
conflicts nourished by financial support and arms sales from other countries, some 
of the fighting itself has moved to cities in Europe with the terrorist activities of 
Da’esh. But impulses are also emerging from the European cities themselves to 
move and connect battlegrounds, particularly where radicalised individuals are 
recruited by Da’esh to come and fight in the Middle East and for terrorist activities. 


2.5.2 The Geopolitics of Emotion 


Another important perspective that can be added to the analysis of the entanglement 
of national and international security is thinking in terms of emotions. Personal 
humiliation, for example due to the structural absence of the prospect of securing a 
livelihood and of personal development, but also at collective level, such as Russia’s 
loss of international stature in the 1990s, play an important role in this respect. 
Fears, particularly among groups that come under attack because of their ethnic or 
religious identity, figure in this, as do hope and trust, for which a properly function- 
ing democracy and the rule of law, whereby all citizens are treated equally, are rel- 
evant. Dominique Moisi has mapped the world in these terms in his writing on the 
geopolitics of emotion.” 

The dominant expectation in the Western world around the turn of this century 
was that — after the disappearance of the threat from the Communist bloc following 
its collapse in 1989 — the growth of a worldwide network of open societies and free- 
market economies would be sufficient to guarantee lasting peace. Some predicted 
that a ‘clash of civilisations’ would stand in the way of that, but the simplifying 
geographic assignment of characteristics of civilisation to countries and peoples 
was unconvincing. After all, almost everywhere different types of ‘civilisation’ 
which rival groups seek to join are to be found within one and the same society. A 
far more important question seems to be what does or does not hold a society 
together, in other words what determines the degree of social cohesion in a society. 
As already mentioned, Dominique Moisi has referred to the role emotions play in 
international relations, with hope, humiliation and fear as the principal affects. A 
carefully thought-out, realistic security strategy must take these emotions into 
account and simultaneously help to create the conditions in which emotions can 
play a positive role in promoting peace and security. As Moisi notes, hope comes 
from stable mutual trust.” 
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Feelings of hope, humiliation and fear dominate in various parts of the world. 
The conflicts arising from these feelings - within, but certainly also between societ- 
ies - explain revolutionary movements, rebellions and wars — the feeling of humili- 
ation that dominates in the Arab world, for example. The Russian desire to regain its 
legitimate place in history is an important factor in Putinism.’”? Chinese nationalism 
is also rooted in a deep sense of being short-changed.® In interaction with shifting 
power relations, the geopolitics of emotions is leading to a ‘mixed revival of geo- 
politics in Europe’ .*! The underlying social micromechanisms must be given a place 
in a better underpinning of security policy. This is one of the reasons why the culture 
of hope in Western Europe has given way to widespread, but also often diffuse fears. 
It has frequently been observed that the manifestation of violent international 
conflicts has changed, but the nature of the associated affective dimension is not 
sufficiently recognised.” 

These patterns translate into an altered experience of security: the absence of 
human security reinforces frustrations and fears; insufficient improvement in the 
functioning of governments constrains mutual trust. The rise of nationalist regimes 
that oppress or persecute other groups leads directly to insecurity. The rise of terror- 
ist (in other words, frightening) movements, sometimes in reaction to repressive 
regimes, but often in fact opposed to democracies, further undermines the feelings 
of security and causes migration movements, which in turn have their own disrup- 
tive effects. Terrorist organisations, piracy on supply routes, off the Somali coast for 
example, and forms of aggression coming from fragile states also undermine an 
aspect of security that we describe as flow security. 

There are also mixed forms of conflict, as we have seen in the eastern regions of 
Ukraine, in which national groups and foreign — in this case Russian — soldiers min- 
gle to the point of becoming indistinguishable. The most important point in that 
context is that besides the ‘classical’ socio-economic causes of armed conflicts, the 
emotional swings and confrontations have a powerful knock-on effect in terms of a 
willingness to engage in armed conflict, and hence genuine insecurity. Those who 
flee situations in which they feel unsafe and hopeless arrive as asylum migrants in 
countries in which their presence is portrayed by some as a source of insecurity, 
although in the Netherlands they are not suspected of crimes more frequently than 
native Dutch persons with similar demographic and socio-economic profiles.” In 
other words, in this day and age violence and insecurity are no longer solely the 
consequence of decisions by governments to take up arms, but also the consequence 
of a dynamic of popular emotions, both within a state and across borders. 

These changes in the nature and perception of conflicts point to an important 
distinction compared with earlier wars driven by geopolitical motives. Formerly — 
especially in the First World War — populations and armies were persuaded rela- 
tively easily to obey their commanders by existing motives of national pride and 
loyalty (‘in defence of the fatherland’), even when they were sent to sacrifice them- 
selves in the trenches; this loyal following of orders was enforced with military 
discipline. In a time of extensive communication networks,™ the leadership has 
become even more dependent on the intensity with which strong emotions can be 
stirred in broad sections of the population. The ‘total war’ conducted by the Third 
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Reich was the product of the unprecedentedly intensive ideologisation of the 
German people. In contrast, the British and American war efforts were driven, far 
more than during the First World War, by the realisation that it was not only their 
interests but also their fundamental values that were at stake. The incapacity of the 
American political leadership of the time to present the Vietnam War as a national 
calling was a turning point in American foreign policy; only in reaction to the 
attacks on 9/11, and then only for a few years, could the American public again be 
mentally mobilised for a distant war. The strength of Da’esh lies not in superior 
weaponry, but in the total subjugation of the fighters to a goal that is presented as 
super-human, is supported by modern communication technologies and plays on 
both frustrations and religious codes.* In a commercially-oriented culture like that 
of Western Europe, such extreme movements appear all the more frightening. 

Populations stir themselves if regimes expose them to suffering and death for a 
military objective they do not share. On the other hand, the suggestibility arising 
from existing feelings of frustration and fear itself can be a potential source of vio- 
lence. Especially in the digital era — with all of the possibilities it offers to manipu- 
late the supply of information with the help of hackers or troll factories — this 
‘horizontalisation’ is in no way reassuring. It is therefore necessary, both in this 
country and elsewhere, to incorporate the experiences and feelings of the citizens in 
a broad and thorough reorientation of security policy (for example, among the pop- 
ulations of unstable societies on the other side of the Mediterranean). The concern 
for state security focused on defence of the territory must be linked to other dimen- 
sions of security. 

This is manifested to a large extent at the crossroads — in terms of connections 
and cultures — of the three continents of the old world: the Near East. The destabilis- 
ing factors include (a) the international feeling of inequality in standards of living, 
such as the enormous growth of the population in regions such as North Africa 
without a corresponding development in terms of the economy, education and infra- 
structure; (b) a significant absence of European involvement in those domains in the 
immediate vicinity, in particular in the countries to the south and east of the 
Mediterranean; and (c) a military-political power vacuum in those same regions, 
with failing states and complicated ‘new wars’ that are totally different in character 
from the classical inter-state wars or civil wars.*° 


2.6 Challenges for Security Policy 


The intensification of cross-border flows, the sharp increase in the number of non- 
state actors and the disappearance of national border controls within the EU under- 
score the complex interconnectedness of internal and external security. What does 
this mean for governments? They will be confronted more often with transnational 
(security) issues whose origin, course and consequences are difficult to oversee. 
Examples are the unexpected appearance of criminal networks with worldwide 
branches, but also the disruption of complex production chains and technical sys- 
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tems by sabotage or technical or human failure.” Highly developed, open societies 
appear to be relatively vulnerable to the threat from lone wolves or groups that turn 
against them and who exploit the blurring of the boundary between ‘internal’ and 
‘external’. After all, the authorities are bound by their own statutory powers and 
international human-rights treaties. Their actions are under the microscope of the 
media, critical NGOs and the articulate general public. Furthermore, there is often 
less public tolerance for risks and uncertainties in those societies precisely because 
of the strong belief in the malleability of society and the high expectations for gov- 
ernment intervention. A government that does not meet those expectations with 
visible security measures can quickly stir up feelings of fear and insecurity. Equally, 
however, a government that does meet them can reinforce the feelings of insecurity. 
If politicisation in society comes to overly dominate security policy itself, it can 
lead to a negative spiral of fear and mistrust, which could even threaten the open 
society itself. 

Prioritising 

This presents the government with a number of major challenges. The first involves 
distinguishing and prioritising: how can it still rank the variety of claims to national 
and international security? In what areas are fundamental public interests at stake 
which require the government to play a public role (as director or otherwise), and in 
which are they not? Processes of securitisation are due in part to the expansion of 
the security agenda. It is therefore essential to guard against ‘normative over- 
demand’ on government.” Naturally, prioritisation is ultimately a question of mak- 
ing political and normative choices. But in the process of making those decisions, 
sound considerations, based on relevant knowledge and public deliberation, are 
essential for taking effective action and securing public support. 


Governance 

The second and connected challenge concerns the division of roles and coherent 
action by the relevant actors (governance). Globalisation, Europeanisation, sociali- 
sation and privatisation call for a rearrangement of powers, tasks and relationships 
among the various actors. Which interests can now be performed better by European 
or global institutions or civil-society organisations and which cannot? Where is 
joint action desirable, and what demands does it place on the growing number and 
variety of civil and military actors at social, national and supranational level? The 
“scaling up’ of security issues to European and global level and the (partial) privati- 
sation of security functions often lead to uncertainty about who is responsible and 
legally and political liable for specific security issues, and under what circum- 
stances. We see this, for example, in the international security and stabilisation mis- 
sions carried out by multinational coalitions of countries, international organisations 
and military and civil actors. These missions blur the boundaries between the civil 
and military roles and powers, demand a high degree of mutual cooperation and 
constant coordination within and between nation states, ministries, civil-society 
organisations and other non-state or semi-state actors. They also call for a larger 
degree of interoperability of civil and military materiel capacities. There is a reason 
for the constant calls for a more ‘integrated approach’ to international security 
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issues and missions. This wider range of international security challenges presents 
smaller countries with limited resources in terms of materiel with relatively major 
challenges, which is another factor that compels a rethinking of the priorities of 
security policy and resources needed to implement it.” 


Diffuse Threats 

The third challenge, finally, arises from the gradual expansion of the danger dimen- 
sion of security. In addition to immanent threats, more diffuse, potential future vul- 
nerabilities and uncertainties play an increasingly important role. The clear and 
present danger of the nuclear threat that was prominent in the security agenda during 
the Cold War has faded into the background somewhat, although the role of nuclear 
weapons has again risen higher on the security agenda in recent years with the 
‘return’ of power politics. But that agenda also includes less obvious threats, rang- 
ing from global climate change and international terrorism to energy insecurity. In 
principle, the vulnerability of humans, society and the natural environment calls for 
a proactive response to uncertainties,”! but where reactive and defensive military 
action makes way for a preventive, interventionist approach, as in the case of the 
invasion of Iraq in 2003, it creates tensions with the classical principles of national 
and international law, the fundamental rights of citizens and public support.” This 
also applies to a growing extent for various new preventive European and national 
policies in relation to counterterrorism, cyber security or tackling irregular 
migration. 
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Chapter 3 A 
Human Security and Flow Security ges 
in Dutch Security Policy 


Ernst Hirsch Ballin, Huub Dijstelbloem, and Peter de Goede 


3.1 Introduction 


The expansion of the concept of security has also had an impact on security policy 
in the Netherlands, where security now encompasses far more than the military 
defence of the country’s own territory against hostile armies. The concern for human 
security in fragile situations elsewhere in the world and the economic relevance of 
flow security are relatively new focus areas in Dutch security policy. Accordingly, 
this chapter provides a further analysis of the integrated approach to security and 
development on the one hand, and security and the economy on the other, with an 
emphasis on the relevant policy efforts of the Netherlands. 

Security policy in the Netherlands has gradually departed from the view that secu- 
rity is a question of protecting the national territory against external forces. After the 
Second World War — in the context of the ‘Pax Americana’ — the policy of neutrality 
was abandoned and the Netherlands joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 
whose purpose was the collective defence of the alliance’s entire territory against the 
external threat from the Soviet Union. When the Cold War ended — and it was assumed 
that the threat had passed — targeted interventions and preventive actions in other parts 
of the world also entered the realm of security policy. The focus of thinking about 
security shifted from the Cold War dynamic to crisis management in fragile states, 
human rights and development (human security). The agenda for development coop- 
eration was bound up with operations involving deployment of the armed forces. That 
shift is illustrated by the addition, in 2000, of ‘the maintenance and promotion of the 
international legal order’ to the constitutional tasks of the armed forces, not only as an 
expression of international solidarity, but also as a matter of enlightened self-interest. 
Particularly after the terrorist attacks of 9/11, we felt less safe and there was a growing 
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realisation that our own security was closely entwined with the consequences of 
human insecurity elsewhere in the world. 

This integrated approach to security and development was in fact introduced in 
the context of a substantial reduction in government spending on defence. Following 
the end of the Cold War the optimistic view prevailed that military conflicts would 
pass this country by, and after the financial and economic crisis of 2008 there was a 
need to cut government spending, which also had a negative effect on spending on — 
conflict prevention through — development cooperation (Sect. 3.2). 

Today, in 2017, the realisation of the international interconnectedness of our 
security situation is stronger than ever and not just because of the escalating streams 
of migrants in recent years, which have also led to border security assuming a cen- 
tral place in the national and European security agenda. We live in a network society 
in which production, consumption and circulation are organised on a global scale. 
Capital, energy, raw materials and information flows are organised in continental 
and intercontinental networks and transcend traditional location-bound connec- 
tions. The ‘space of flows’! creates a new international division of labour and capital 
which affects the entire planet, but does so asymmetrically through either inclusion 
in or exclusion from the global economy. Not in the simplistic form of a centre and 
a periphery or in the distinction between ‘North’ and ‘South’, because there are 
multiple centres and multiple peripheries. Furthermore, North and South are inter- 
nally so differentiated that categorising according to those concepts is pointless. 

Within the global web, nation states or associations of states (such as the EU) 
compete with each other to protect the interests of their enterprises and citizens. 
Their security is closely connected with the worldwide networks and any disrup- 
tions to them. States are therefore increasingly active in addressing issues relating 
to economic security (flow security). Energy and climate, raw materials and the 
cyber domain have therefore also become part of a socialised security agenda in the 
Netherlands. In other words, security is also a question of the variety of connections 
on which our economy depends (Sect. 3.3). 


3.2 Human Security: The Integrated Approach to Security 
and Development 


3.2.1 Policy Towards Fragile States 


The number of intra-state conflicts has grown since 1990, particularly in the least 
developed countries.” In the course of that decade a wider consensus emerged that 
international action in the form of external intervention in fragile — or failing — states 
was justified, provided it was backed by a UN mandate. Definitions of what consti- 
tutes a fragile state varied’ from countries with ineffective or weak governance or 
countries whose central government had lost authority over some or all of the terri- 
tory to countries where the government could no longer guarantee the security of its 
own citizens. Solidarity with the local population, providing human security, pro- 
tecting the international legal order and combating terrorism and international crime 
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could all be grounds for intervention (including military intervention) in fragile 
states. There were also references to ‘enlightened’ self-interest, since the negative 
effects of conflicts, such as crime, refugee streams and terrorism, could spill over 
into neighbouring countries, to an entire region and to the West and also undermine 
stability there. Civil liberties are curtailed in many fragile states (see Fig. 3.1). The 
idea is that stabilising fragile states is ultimately also beneficial for civil liberties in 
those countries, and hence for their development. 
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Fig. 3.1 Public freedom in the world 2014. (Source: Clingendael, Strategic Monitor 2014, Een 
wankele wereldorde [A shaky world order], 2014: 48) 


The growing attention for fragile states had three consequences. The first was 
that it brought an end to the former philosophy that development aid only really 
helped if countries had attained a certain degree of stability, security and ‘sound’ — 
read: efficient and honest — governance. That view had prompted many donor coun- 
tries to attach great weight to the criterion of good governance in deciding whether 
to enter into, break off or revise aid relationships — in the same way as they had done 
earlier with the human rights criterion.* The second consequence was that the com- 
plex relationship between security, stability, reconstruction and development rose 
higher on the agendas of international organisations and Western donor countries. 
The third was that political, civil and military activities increasingly started to con- 
verge in the practice of intervention and crisis management operations. 

The emphases of Dutch policy towards fragile states have differed as the policy 
has evolved since 2005. In the policy document Wederopbouw na gewapend conflict 
[Reconstruction after armed conflict] (2005), reconstruction in fragile states was 
described as a ‘complex process that demands an integrated approach’ and was said 
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to have three dimensions: consolidation of peace and security, rehabilitation of pub- 
lie administration and restoration of basic services and employment. At national 
level, the coherent, integrated approach that was advocated implied that the relevant 
ministries (Foreign Affairs, Defence, Economic Affairs, Justice, and Interior and 
Kingdom Relations) would select a small number of countries in three priority 
regions — the Great Lakes and the Horn of Africa, the Western Balkans and 
Afghanistan. They would also have to draft joint strategies for specific countries, 
jointly report on the financial resources they were reserving and coordinate their 
respective funding. In addition, “a consultative structure [would] be created to fur- 
ther improve the cooperation’ .* 


3.2.2 The Complicated Reality: Uruzgan 


The Dutch military presence during NATO’s Enduring Freedom operation in 
Afghanistan between 2002 and 2010 demonstrated increasingly painfully how com- 
plicated interventions and reconstruction operations in fragile states can be in prac- 
tice. In Uruzgan (2005-2010), what started as a display of solidarity with the allied 
fight against international terrorism shifted to an operation with the ambition of 
improving stability and security in the province by winning more support for the 
Afghan authorities among the local population. A lot was at stake politically with 
the mission in Uruzgan. The Ministry of Defence, and within it the Operations 
Directorate, regarded the Netherlands’ occupation of a position as a lead nation as a 
litmus test for the capacity of the Dutch armed forces to make a visible contribution 
to complex military operations.® One of the factors in this was the fervent desire to 
remove the blot on the record of the armed forces caused by ‘Srebrenica’ and to 
show that despite all the spending cuts the armed forces were actually performing 
an important public duty.” 

Grandia shows in her thesis that the context in which the Netherlands decided to 
send troops to Uruzgan was determined to a large extent by the political consider- 
ations of membership of the alliance. However, the initiative for the mission, the 
initial exploratory negotiations with the British and the Canadians, and even the 
planning, preconditions and location of the Dutch mission initially came exclu- 
sively from the military and were not primarily dictated by pressure from the NATO 
partners.® It was the Defence Staff itself that proposed to the officials at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and their own minister that a 1000 troops should be deployed, in 
the expectation that a proposal for a larger force would not be politically feasible. 
Once that number began circulating in political circles, there was no turning back, 
even when it became clear that the security situation in Uruzgan was deteriorating.’ 
Accordingly, the so-called Article 100 letter to parliament referred to a stabilisation 
operation for 2 years with a maximum of 1200 troops and a budget of 320 million 
euro. The so-called Assessment Framework and the Article 100 procedure for the 
decision on deployment of Dutch troops proved to be no guarantee of a diligent 
decision-making process by the cabinet or of the timely provision of information to 
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the House of Representatives. After the military planners had already anticipated 
the politicians, the military and political decision-making processes then quietly 
converged, with the result that the political primacy was weakened and the deploy- 
ment of troops came to appear inevitable to those involved. Nor had the Steering 
Group formulated a strategy for the deployment of troops with predetermined goals 
and resources and a further interpretation of the integrated approach of defence, 
development and governance as promised to the House of Representatives. The 
Ministry of Defence finally drafted a master plan, but it was only published just 
before the first troops arrived in Afghanistan, while an estimate of the situation of 
civilians in Uruzgan prepared by the Dutch embassy in Kabul was only published 
after the troops were already in the country. 

Neither document was incorporated into an overarching strategic document so 
the goal of the mission remained diffuse.'° According to Amersfoort, ‘on balance’ 
the Uruzgan Task Force was deployed ‘without any underlying military strategy or 
campaign plan’. He referred to ‘the demise of military strategy’ .'! 

Under pressure from the House of Representatives, the media and public opin- 
ion, the Dutch government was anxious to distance itself from the actions of the 
Americans, and to a lesser extent the British and the French, because of their focus 
on ‘counterinsurgency’: the suppression of insurgencies and the military elimina- 
tion of Taliban and Al Qaeda fighters.'* The government carefully avoided using the 
term counterinsurgency, or the term war. The Netherlands would make a ‘unique 
contribution’ in the form of the ‘Dutch Approach’.'° Later, following the Canadian 
example, this approach was rechristened the ‘3p approach’ (for diplomacy, develop- 
ment and defence) and the ‘integrated approach’, in which the prevention of con- 
flicts is also an important facet. The aim was ‘to act with respect for the population, 
knowledge of religion, local habits and customs and with as little aggression as 
possible’.'* The Netherlands would address the underlying causes of instability, for 
example by rooting out the cultivation and trafficking of drugs, offering alternative 
means of subsistence, reforming the security sector and combating poverty.” The 
civil- and development-oriented dimensions of the mission thus attracted more and 
more of parliament’s attention and the pressure increased to involve NGOs in the 
mission from an early stage. An example of how remote the reality of the mission 
was from the political discussion in the Netherlands was the debate that was con- 
ducted about whether Uruzgan was a ‘reconstruction mission’ or a ‘combat mis- 
sion’ when the complex reality on the ground meant that in various places 
reconstruction and fighting were proceeding simultaneously.'° 

In the run-up to the extension of the mission at the end of 2007 initially optimis- 
tic reports about the progress being made in finding the optimal combination of 
military resources, development aid and political and diplomatic instruments 
steadily made way for more nuanced views and revisions because of ‘the compli- 
cated reality [which] compels realism and pragmatism and an increasingly nuanced 
and more complex view of the conflict in Uruzgan’.'’ There was every reason for 
this change. Maintaining security and stability, specified as a prerequisite for estab- 
lishing good governance and socio-economic development, proved impossible to 
realise with the limited number of Dutch troops. There were not enough transport 
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helicopters and engineers and medical personnel to provide support. The mobility 
of the troops was also severely hampered by improvised explosive devices (IEDs). It 
was therefore gradually decided that the Dutch troops would secure stable zones 
(‘ink stains’) around three major population centres in the province. Within these 
areas, roughly half of the civilian population of Uruzgan could count on — tempo- 
rary — protection. Outside them the rebels had free rein, which meant there was no 
chance of winning the ‘hearts and minds’ of the civilian population.'* Nor was any 
progress made in achieving the ambition of training the Afghan army and police to 
assume some tasks themselves, for example taking charge of anti-drug operations. 
The limited capabilities of the Afghans was a factor in this, but also divisions among 
the ISAF partners about how to deal with the local tribal leaders and an unwillingness 
on the part of the government in Kabul and the local authorities to tackle corruption, 
incompetence and nepotism.” 

With hindsight it was observed that the mission’s objectives as set out in the 
original Article 100 letters were ‘ambitious and impressionistic’.”° Until October 
2007, the policy documents sent to the House of Representatives reflected an opti- 
mistic belief in the malleability of the situation, despite the worrying developments 
that were occurring in terms of security. The Netherlands was said to be contribut- 
ing to the reconstruction and transition of a failing state into a functioning constitu- 
tional parliamentary democracy on the basis of lengthy joint efforts by the 
international community. The more successful the Afghan government was in 
strengthening its own authority, the more the International Security Assistance 
Force (ISAF) would become redundant. At the same time, no realistic and concrete 
objectives had been formulated in advance and there were no indicators to measure 
results nor was there any underpinning of the integrated approach. Nor was careful 
thought given in advance to how the UN’s call for civilians to be protected would be 
translated into guidelines for strategies, mandates and reports concerning their 
protection.” 

Despite — or perhaps because of — these flaws, the Dutch actors on the ground 
developed a flexible, pragmatic and practical approach in which the various minis- 
tries, civil and military actors and Naos achieved a steadily greater level of coher- 
ence in their actions at operational level in a constantly changing environment. The 
Uruzgan Task Force made ‘progress in finding the best combination of military 
resources, development cooperation and political and diplomatic instruments’? At 
the same time, however, it became increasingly clear that numerous developments 
were occurring over which the Netherlands, as a small actor facing problems of 
capacity in the province of Uruzgan, had no control whatsoever.” 


3.2.3 Adjustment of the Policy 


Against the backdrop of the dramatic Dutch experiences in Uruzgan and the con- 
tinuing debate about the characteristics, causes and consequences of fragility, Dutch 
policy towards fragile states was revised and given a better strategic underpinning. 
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Veiligheid en ontwikkeling in fragiele staten [Security and development in fragile 
states] (2008), a document that fleshed out the policy letter Een zaak van iedereen 
[Our common concern] (2007), outlined the multidimensional nature of the prob- 
lems of fragile states and the need to focus on civil operations and to form multilateral 
coalitions wherever possible. The report stated that conflict prevention through 
diplomacy and political efforts coordinated by the UN would occupy a prominent 
position in the strategy, for example via early warning and mediation. The 
Netherlands should raise simmering conflicts in multilateral forums and would 
assist civil-society organisations in securing independent information about devel- 
opments in countries and in carrying out projects designed to address the underlying 
causes of fragility. ‘Islands of stability’ could also receive assistance in preventing 
the expansion of conflicts. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs would also enhance its 
own policymaking capacities by creating a flexible Fragility and Peacebuilding Unit 
to operationalise the policy towards fragile states. The unit would work closely with 
embassies, other ministries, NGOs, international organisations and experts.” 

Meanwhile, prompted by a debate about the 3p approach in the Senate and ahead 
of the publication of the so-called Strategische Verkenningen [Strategic Defence 
Review] by the Ministry of Defence, the government asked the Arv to write an advi- 
sory report on the policy on fragile states. The request reflected the struggle with the 
experiences in Afghanistan. The arv was asked to say how the political, military and 
development objectives of crisis management operations relate to each other in the- 
ory and practice, to what extent those objectives can be integrated in a single coher- 
ent approach and how an integrated approach should ideally be put into practice.” 

In its report published in March 2009, the Arv analysed the many dilemmas 
posed by crisis interventions and reconstruction. The Council warned the govern- 
ment to display ‘sobriety and moderation’ by formulating limited, attainable objec- 
tives, which should also be discussed more thoroughly in advance at the political 
level. The Council argued that the chance of success and the quantifiability of suc- 
cesses are crucial for preserving the essential political and public support for mis- 
sions. It was understandable that the government is mainly inclined to highlight the 
positive aspects of peacekeeping operations and is keen to ‘keep the public’s spirits 
up’, said the Council, but, it warned, “all this can have a fatal impact on society’s 
indispensable faith in a good outcome and erode public support if reality proves to 
be more intractable”.*° The atv also observed that the limited capacity to deploy 
civil servants, the limited capabilities of the armed forces and a lack of knowledge 
of the situation on the ground are major obstacles. 

At the end of 2011, the New Deal for Engagement in Fragile States (2012-2015) 
was adopted in Busan under the chairmanship of the Netherlands. The agreement 
underscored the need to strengthen the policy on fragile states. An updating of 
Dutch policy on fragile states followed,” in which the government specified five 
priorities: (1) human security, (2) a functioning legal order, (3) inclusive political 
processes, (4) a legitimate and capable government and (5) peace dividend: employ- 
ment and basic services.” 

The Department for Stability and Humanitarian Aid (DsH) of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the relevant embassies drew up Multi-year Strategic Plans for 
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fragile states such as Rwanda, Afghanistan and South Sudan.” However, they did 
not do the same for the ring of unstable countries in Eastern Europe and in North 
and West Africa, despite these countries’ strategic importance for the Netherlands 
and Europe. The psH provides funding to five organisations (International Alert, 
Interpeace, International Crisis Group, Centre for Humanitarian Dialogue, 
International Centre for Transitional Justice) for activities relating to conflict pre- 
vention, conflict resolution and peacebuilding. Some of these activities involve 
early warning, some mediation and some peacebuilding. The organisations are stra- 
tegic partners of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and have been receiving non- 
earmarked grants since 2009 (some since 201 1).*° 


3.2.4 An Integrated Approach? 


Since 2008 the Dutch government has frequently referred to ‘the integrated 
approach’ in policy documents such as Wederopbouw na gewapend conflict 
[Reconstruction after armed conflict] (2005), Security and development in fragile 
states [Veiligheid en ontwikkeling in fragiele states] (2008), Focusbrief 
Ontwikkelingssamenwerking [Focus letter on Development Cooperation] (2011), 
Internationale Veiligheidsstrategie [International Security Strategy] (2013) and 
Leidraad Geintegreerde Benadering [Guidelines for the Operationalisation of the 
Integrated Approach] (2014). The integrated approach is one of the six priorities in 
the International Security Strategy. In January 2014, for example, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs wrote to the House of Representatives, with reference to the 
Coalition Agreement (2012), that the government supported proposals to develop a 
joint integrated approach at EU level: ‘the Netherlands is seen within the EU as one 
of the drivers of the integrated approach, particularly because of the experience the 
Netherlands has gained with that approach in Afghanistan and which has been 
translated into policy within organisations such as NATO.’ But, according to the min- 
ister, the EU’s ambitions did not go far enough. Opportunities are being missed to 
genuinely end the compartmentalisation of the relationship between security and 
development on the basis of joint civil-military planning and financial programming 
and in combination with the New Deal for Engagement in Fragile States.*! The let- 
ter to the House of Representatives in November 2014 concerning the International 
Security Strategy also refers to the desire ‘to maintain and further expand the 
Netherlands’ progressive role in relation to the integrated approach’.**? The inte- 
grated approach had in fact already been embraced in the context of the UN, EU and 
NATO.” The establishment of the international Civil-Military Cooperation Centre of 
Excellence (based in the Netherlands) testifies to the growing interest in civil- 
military cooperation in complex crisis situations and the realisation that conven- 
tional kinetic operations (with the use of force) — particularly in urbanised 
environments — increasingly interfere with non-kinetic measures intended to win 
the support of the population, for example.” 
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The references to an integrated approach to fragile states and zones of conflict 
and the desire to further strengthen it are inseparable from the mixed experiences 
during the Dutch mission in Uruzgan. The relevant players on the ground increas- 
ingly came to realise that the objectives of the mission left a lot of room for different 
interpretations. The military initially regarded the primary goal of the mission as 
being to defeat the Taliban and create security with a strategy of counterinsur- 
gency.” The civil actors, including many diplomats and representatives of national 
and international NGOs on the spot, were principally concerned with improving the 
security of the local population as part of a wider development strategy. The NGOs 
in particular distanced themselves from military operations against the insurgents, 
since those operations not only harmed their credibility as neutral aid workers, but 
could also stand in the way of longer-term political solutions. After all, the best 
chance of them succeeding was if the grievances of the widest possible section of 
the population, including those of the insurgents and the (former) rulers, were 
removed. Particularly in the last 2 years of the mission in Uruzgan (2008-2010), 
this realisation of the complexity of the situation and the diverse viewpoints, goals 
and interests prompted those concerned to intensify their efforts to bring greater 
coherence and synergy to their joint operations. Mutual trust grew and there was 
tighter coordination and a sharper focus and greater consensus on the goals of the 
mission. This is a process that creates opportunities for a longer-term approach that 
takes greater account of the underlying causes of conflicts and of the wider range of 
civil as well as military instruments and actors. It also offers opportunities to gain 
wider public support and improve cooperation at international level.” 

There were, however, a number of weaknesses in the implementation of the inte- 
grated approach by the Netherlands. First, improved coordination and closer coop- 
eration between the actors are not enough if their objectives for the mission vary too 
greatly and there is no overarching analysis that is properly underpinned and enjoys 
political support. What are the goals to be achieved and the resources to be used in 
the specific context? What dilemmas are expected to arise? How can the civilian 
population best be protected, and at what cost? These analytical and substantive 
questions have to be explored first, before the added value of improved coordination 
and closer cooperation is considered, because the answers to them determine 
whether, and if so, which of the various instruments and actors in the extensive 
toolbox (defence, development aid, diplomacy, police, justice, trade) should be 
used. The authors of the Leidraad Geïntegreerde Benadering recognised the impor- 
tance of an overarching analysis, customisation and the proper embedding of the 3p 
approach in international frameworks, but at the same time seemed to regard the 
approach primarily as an organisational process of coordination at senior civil- 
service level in the Missions and Operations Steering Group and of “communication 
policy’ by ministerial spokespersons rather than as a political task.” It is significant 
that in an international comparative survey interested German officials described 
the Dutch version of the integrated approach as being based on the polder model, in 
which consensus, cooperation and pragmatic experimentation are central features. 
“Assessments that things could run better quickly translate into a ‘let’s organize it’ 


attitude rather than the initiation of lengthy strategic discussions”.® 
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With the pragmatic polder model, material and bureaucratic interests of the indi- 
vidual ministries quickly gain the upper hand during negotiations. The result can 
then be that political decision-making is confined to the modalities of the military 
contribution to the missions via the Assessment Framework and the Article 100 
letters.“ The real political and public debates about the feasibility of the specific 
goals, the risks, the public support, the modalities and the available (civil) resources 
then come too late and are not exhaustive. What then remains for parliament is little 
more than ‘micromanagement’ of the military operations. Ministers then depend 
mainly on civil servants and military officers in the field for day-to-day decision- 
making and implementation and cannot fall back on guidelines concerning risks and 
the attainment of goals.“ 

In the second place, the integrated approach also ignores the reality of the dilem- 
mas and conflicting values that can arise from differing ideological or political 
visions of the underlying causes of fragility and the potential for change. In other 
words, there are limits to how coherent action can be. De Coning and Friis refer to 
an analysis of no fewer than 336 peacekeeping operations that were undertaken by 
Germany, the Netherlands, Norway and the United Kingdom in the 1990s. Every 
one of them suffered from a lack of coherence (a ‘strategic deficit’). In 55% of cases 
there was no connection whatsoever to an overriding strategy for the country con- 
cerned. If the underlying values, interests and mandates are inherently contradic- 
tory, there are limits to the benefits that can be generated by strengthening the 
procedural coherence. It is then better to recognise the impossibility of achieving 
complete coherence or to aim for limited coherence by accepting sub-optimal solu- 
tions. As De Coning and Friis demonstrate, there are inherent tensions between the 
long-term impact and the short-term results of interventions, between the values and 
mandates of the various actors and between the interests of the intervening actors 
and the local population. In practice, therefore, there is also far less room for coher- 
ence than is assumed by many civil servants and politicians who advocate the inte- 
grated approach. That realisation imposes a need for realism and moderation.” 

A third weakness is that the substantive ambitions of the integrated approach 
(addressing the underlying causes of instability, preventing new conflicts and con- 
tributing to lasting solutions that are supported by the local population) conflict with 
the public and political support at home. Effective contributions demand a commit- 
ment for decades, but in the post-Afghanistan era the public support for ‘open- 
ended’ military interventions has greatly diminished. There is also less political 
support for such complex operations than there used to be.“ 


3.3 Flow Security: The Integrated Approach to Security 
and the Economy 


The global network society is characterised by worldwide flows of capital, labour 
and information. That introduces economic security as a relatively new concept in 
the Dutch policy context.“ In the narrow sense of security as the possession of the 
economic resources needed to guarantee national security, however, it has never 
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been absent. Foreign and security policy are permeated with the realisation that the 
survival of a country like the Netherlands, with an open economy oriented towards 
trade and distribution, stands or falls with a safe and predictable environment. 
Economic security has therefore traditionally been connected with the desire for a 
stable international legal order, free trade, open transport routes and guaranteed 
access to European markets. 

Economic security was explicitly incorporated in policy for the first time in the 
National Security Strategy (Nss) in 2007 as one of the five ‘vital national interests’: 
territorial, ecological and physical security, and social and political stability.* In the 
National Security Strategy, economic security turns mainly on ‘the ability of the 
Netherlands to function without disruption as an efficient and effective economy. 
Economic security could be impaired, for example, if trade with an important for- 
eign partner were to disappear’ * Examples of specific threats to economic security 
that are mentioned are extreme scarcity of energy and raw materials. 

The International Security Strategy (Iss) in 2013 and the policy letter International 
Security. Turbulent Times in Unstable Surroundings in 2014 reflected a growing 
awareness of the interconnectedness of internal and external security and the vul- 
nerability of the Dutch economy to external threats. Economic security is regarded 
as a separate security interest, in addition to the defence of allied territory and a 
properly functioning legal order. In contrast to the National Security Strategy, the 
International Security Strategy does not give a definition of economic security, but 
explicitly opts for an interpretation that — without explicitly using the term — corre- 
sponds with the broader concept of flow security. On the one hand, it refers to the 
importance of preventing undesirable interruptions of flows and production chains. 
On the other, it discusses the need to protect strategic economic sectors and vital 
infrastructure. Threats referred to include piracy, cyber attacks, (cyber) espionage, 
fraud, corruption and all forms of organised crime, but also territorial conflicts and 
blockades that threaten the Netherlands’ strategic position as a transit hub and the 
security of supply of raw materials and energy. The International Security Strategy 
refers to climate security as a ‘new’ but increasingly topical theme.” 

Although most of these themes are recognised as threats or risks, they have not 
been substantively addressed in specific domains of security or defence policy such 
as the raw materials policy or energy and climate policy. There are no references in 
defence policy to tasks or targets for deployability in relation to economic security, 
with the exception of cyber security (see Sect. 3.3.2 below). 

Nevertheless, an indication has been given of the course to be taken. In Houvast 
in een onzekere wereld. Lijnen van ontwikkeling in het meerjarig perspectief voor 
een duurzaam gerede en snel inzetbare krijgsmacht [Maintaining a grip in an uncer- 
tain world. Lines of development in the multi-year perspective for sustainably ready 
and rapidly deployable armed forces] (14 January 2017), various aspects of flow 
security are discussed under the heading ‘secure connections’ (2017: 17) ‘The 
Netherlands is a global hub’, the report states, a ‘system country’ for which ‘con- 
nectedness’ and the ‘hub function’ are of the utmost importance. Protecting this 
vital infrastructure is crucial for preventing serious economic damage, threats to 
physical safety and social stability being undermined. 
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This hub function, whether it is “gas roundabouts’, the internet infrastructure or 
the Dutch ideal of economic security based on free trade and transparency, has 
already been challenged for some time by external developments. Russia and China, 
for example, have developed Anti Access/Area Denial (A2/AD) capacities in key 
regions. Russia has invested heavily in A2/AD capacities in areas extending from the 
North Pole to Syria, with concentrations in Kaliningrad and around the Crimea. 
China has created “anti-access environments’ in the seas of East Asia. These capaci- 
ties (which include air defence, maritime activities, short- and medium-range bal- 
listic missiles and cruise missiles) could not only effectively deny access to certain 
regions for an enemy’s armed forces, but also its merchant fleet. 

The takeovers of a number of large Dutch companies by state-owned companies 
and so-called sovereign wealth funds from Asia and the Gulf region in 2009 and 
2010 sparked a debate about the tension between economic openness and economic 
security. There was an even greater shock when, in September 2013, América 
Movil — which owned more than 30% of the shares in telecom company KPN — 
attempted to buy the remaining 70%. KPN owned a substantial portion of the fixed 
communication networks in the Netherlands, on which, in the absence of substi- 
tutes, vital government services and the networks of other telecom providers relied 
entirely, at least in the short term. If KPN were to fall into its hands, América Móvil 
would be able to exert pressure on the Dutch government, for example by threaten- 
ing to shut down telecom services. It could also endanger the confidentiality of 
electronic data traffic.** To what extent could and should the Netherlands arm itself 
against such acquisitions and direct interventions in the interests of national secu- 
rity? Should it create a special framework for assessing investments or institute an 
investment review as Canada and the us have done? Similar discussions are being 
conducted in South European countries, where Chinese companies own large posi- 
tions (but not majority shareholdings) in the electricity networks.” 

In 2010, the Dutch General Intelligence and Security Service (AIvD) and the 
Ministry of the Interior and Kingdom Relations observed that there was little the 
Dutch government could do, even if such acquisitions were potentially harmful to 
national security interests. The AIvD pointed out that the Netherlands faced increased 
risks to national security because of its relative vulnerability to economic and tech- 
nological espionage. Vital sectors of the infrastructure, such as telecommunication, 
energy and the aerospace industry, are increasingly exposed to spying activities by 
foreign intelligence services with an interest in gathering sensitive (commercial) 
know-how and information.*° However, the ministries of Economic Affairs and 
Finance and representatives of the business community countered with the argu- 
ment that foreign direct investment makes an unparalleled contribution to the 
Netherlands’ economic security in the form of growth, prosperity and jobs. 
According to them, existing legislation was more than adequate in those rare 
instances where foreign investments could harm national security interests! 

Nevertheless, the case of KPN led directly to economic security climbing higher 
on the policy agenda. Two months later, an interdepartmental Economic Security 
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Working Group was established, chaired by the National Coordinator for Security 
and Counterterrorism (NCTV) and including representatives of the employers’ 
organisation VNO-NCW. In April 2014, the working group produced a report entitled 
Tussen naiviteit en paranoia [Between naivety and paranoia], which contained a 
number of specific recommendations for safeguarding national security in the event 
of foreign takeovers and investments in vital sectors. The report stressed the undi- 
minished importance of foreign acquisitions and investments for the Dutch econ- 
omy, but was at the same time more insistent than earlier policy documents about 
the importance of weighing up general security interests in the event of foreign 
investments and takeovers. Assessments of that nature are ‘unusual’ in the 
Netherlands and ‘take place on an ad-hoc basis’ without ‘ex-ante analysis to iden- 
tify the risks to national security’, the report said. In addition to ex-ante analyses, 
the authors called on the government to delegate ownership of the issue so that 
warnings from public and private security partners could be addressed and for a 
structural alliance of economic and security partners. The working group also said 
there was a need for expertise in the domain of economic security throughout cen- 
tral government. 

The Minister of Justice and Security was adopting the recommendations to com- 
mission ex-ante analyses in two or three ‘vital sectors’ and to promote public-private 
cooperation, he said in a letter to the House of Representatives in June 2014. But 
the minister also called for delineation of the theme of economic security. In addi- 
tion to foreign takeovers and investments in vital sectors, the other “priority topics’ 
at that time were access to raw materials, protection of trade routes and (digital) 
espionage. At the same time, the Minister of Economic Affairs promised the House 
of Representatives that he would formulate additional powers, on the basis of advice 
from the ministers of Justice and Security, the Interior and Kingdom Relations and 
Defence, to allow him to evaluate the national security implications of changes of 
control of vital telecommunications infrastructure.” 

In the Voortgangsbrief nationale veiligheid [Progress report on national security] 
in May 2015, however, the main emphasis was on formulating a uniform definition 
of vital infrastructure and identifying what constituted the Netherlands’ vital infra- 
structure, partly with a view to promoting closer cooperation with the security 
regions and the business sector. Despite the growing attention to transnational cas- 
cade effects and external threats to economic security from espionage or acquisi- 
tions in vital economic sectors, there was still no question of economic security 
being firmly anchored in Dutch security policy as the Minister of Defence had 
hinted it would be in her reaction to the report No Blood for Oil? (2014) by The 
Hague Centre for Strategic Studies (Hcss).”* At the beginning of 2017, a draft of a 
bill to prevent undesirable changes of control in the telecommunications sector was 
published for consultation. Under the proposed law, control over a telecommunica- 
tion company may not fall into the hands of a party that is not or not exclusively 
acting on the basis of legitimate commercial interests, but (also) acting on the basis 
of geopolitical or criminal motives. 
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3.3.1 Energy and Climate Security 


The policy letter International Security. Turbulent Times in Unstable Surroundings 
(14 November 2014) bears the traces of the Ukraine crisis. In it the government 
underlined the interconnectedness of security and the economy and referred to the 
implications of that crisis for energy policy. According to the government, the 
Russian intervention in Ukraine was prompted in part by the approaches that coun- 
try was making towards the EU and which were obstructing Russia’s plans for a 
Euro-Asian Union. Moreover, the annexation of the Crimea was accompanied by 
‘hybrid warfare’, involving the use of unannounced, large-scale military exercises 
and rapid troop movements and secret support of separatist groups, as well as eco- 
nomic pressure. Since then, security of energy supply in Europe has been seen as an 
‘acute issue’ that compels a review of the energy relationship with Russia. 

The connection between Dutch energy policy and the international security situ- 
ation was only made to a limited extent. In the policy letter, the government did not 
mention any specific steps the Netherlands would take to address what it had 
described as an urgent issue. It appeared to be leaving it to the EU to take the lead, 
although the EU had made little progress on the energy question up to that time 
because of the conflicting interests of the member states. The Arv’s advisory report 
De Eu-gasafhankelijkheid van Rusland [The Evu’s dependence on Russian gas] (June 
2014) can therefore also be read as an appeal for a more active Dutch approach. The 
AIV observes in the report that geopolitical and security considerations receive far 
too little attention in European policy, but also in Dutch policy. The Netherlands 
allows its own trade and investment interests to prevail, so that too little consider- 
ation is given to reducing the dependence on Russia for energy. ‘Energy policy in 
the Netherlands is determined primarily by economics’, according to the AIV. 
‘Primary responsibility for it lies with the Minister of Economic Affairs. To a large 
extent, however, energy policy is also a matter of foreign policy. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs should have a prominent voice in strategic investment decisions.” 

This applies to an even greater extent now that the shale gas revolution in the us 
is not only having a direct impact on the competitive position of energy-intensive 
industries in Europe, but also indirectly has major long-term geopolitical implica- 
tions. As analyses by organisations like the Netherlands Organisation for Applied 
Scientific Research (TNO) and the Hcss have shown, in time the diminishing 
American dependence on oil from the Middle East will translate into lower oil 
prices and a further shift of attention in American security policy from the Middle 
East and Europe to Asia and the Pacific region. As a result, the Pax Americana could 
also become a thing of the past without any new stabilisers appearing to replace it. 
Add to this the potentially disruptive effects of falling oil prices on economic and 
social stability in the southern EU member states and Russia and it is clear that a 
strategic energy policy for the Netherlands and Europe must take greater account of 
Dutch and European security policy and the European Neighbourhood Policy.°° 

It is not clear from the policy documents sent to the House of Representatives 
whether Prime Minister Mark Rutte’s previous government was fully aware of the 
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potential consequences of such shifts. In its reaction to the Arv report on the depen- 
dence on Russian gas, the government referred mainly to Europe. It said it sup- 
ported the Arv’s proposal to give the EU’s High Representative for Foreign Affairs 
and Security Policy and the European External Action Service (EEAS) a greater say 
in energy policy. The government also promised to consider energy policy more 
explicitly in the European Neighbourhood Policy and to give the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs a voice in national decisions on strategic investments (Government Reaction 
of 7 October 2014). However, it remains to be seen what effect these statements will 
have in practice. 

The International Security Strategy describes climate change as a driver of exist- 
ing tensions and conflicts and goes on to advocate the introduction of early warning 
systems for problems relating to climate, water, food and other (scarce) resources. 

The climate issue has been significantly higher on the Dutch security agenda 
than the energy issue, and for far longer. At international level, it has been the sub- 
ject of widespread attention in the context of security policy since 2007 when it was 
raised in rapid succession in the UN Security Council, in National Security and the 
Threat of Climate Change (2007) by the American CNA Corporation, in the 
International Institute for Security Studies’ Strategic Survey 2007 and by the 
German Wissenschaftlicher Beirat fiir Globale Umweltverdnderungen. The tenor of 
all of these reports was that the effects of climate change are manifested primarily 
in a decline in sources of fresh water and food production and an increase in extreme 
weather events, problems that threaten international stability and security because 
they exacerbate existing problems and conflicts. They could, for example, lead to a 
rise in the number of fragile states, cause economic growth to stagnate in certain 
regions, intensify the competition for scarcer resources and lead to growth in the 
number of (environmental) refugees and migrants.*’ Since then, climate change has 
also appeared in EU and NATO documents as a “multiplicator’ of existing interna- 
tional threats. 

The National Security Strategy in 2007 referred to the rising sea level as a secu- 
rity risk. The document spoke of ‘ecological security’. It also referred to extreme 
weather conditions such as drought, heat and flooding as potential risks to national 
security. Climate change, and above all the rising sea level, were described as global 
issues that demanded a global response and were therefore not discussed any fur- 
ther.’ In 2013, however, the National Risk Assessment included a scenario for 
flooding caused by the bursting of dikes tailored to the situation in the Netherlands.” 
The International Security Strategy in 2013 described climate change as part of a 
new ‘complex security situation’. The government referred to the relationship 
between climate change, the ‘conflicts over water, food, energy and raw materials’, 
growing instability and an increase in the number of migrants. Conflict zones and 
fragile states are ‘a breeding ground for terrorism, extremism and cross-border 
organised crime’, particularly in the Horn of Africa, the Sahel region, North Africa 
and the Middle East. According to the International Security Strategy, ‘preventive 
action’ is essential “in the face of new challenges resulting from climate change’. 
The urgency of the climate problems was further underlined in the policy letter 
Turbulente Tijden in een Instabiele Omgeving [Turbulent Times in Unstable 
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Surroundings], as was the importance of global action, legally binding agreements 
and global early warning systems. Climate change is expected to lead to growing 
demands on the armed forces to undertake missions in a steadily expanding range 
of circumstances and roles. The ministries of Defence and Foreign Affairs realise 
that this will also require internal changes in terms of infrastructure, facilities, train- 
ing and testing environments and materiel. However, the climate perspective has 
still not been fully embedded in international security policy. The vast majority of 
steps that have taken up to now have been in the policy on development 
cooperation”! 

In addition to pushing for integration of climate change in the formulation of 
national policy, the Netherlands recently took the initiative to establish an interna- 
tional forum to address issues at the intersection of climate change and security. The 
first international conference on Planetary Security (Peace and Cooperation in 
Times of Climate Change and Global Environmental Challenges) was organised at 
the Peace Palace in The Hague on 2 and 3 November 2015. A second conference 
followed on 5 and 6 December 2016. The Netherlands will act as facilitator of the 
new forum as the initiative is expanded and deepened in the coming years. 


3.3.2 Security of Supply of Raw Materials 


Like energy and climate, raw materials have become part of the extended concept of 
security in the Netherlands. Figure 3.2 shows the growing mutual dependency 
between Russia and the EU in terms of raw materials. Dutch policy on raw materials 
was formulated against the background of the growing realisation that guaranteeing 
the security of supply of raw materials also represents an economic security interest 
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Fig. 3.2 Russia’s share of EU imports of coal, crude oil and natural gas, as percentages of total 
European imports (Source: Clingendael, Strategic Monitor 2016, Grootmachten en mondiale sta- 
biliteit [Great powers and global stability], 2016: 25) 
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for the Netherlands.® The Netherlands is an important transit country for commodi- 
ties, has a large agro sector that depends on imported biotic raw materials, and a 
small but technologically advanced industrial sector which relies on flows of 
imported abiotic raw materials. A large number of multinationals with ties to com- 
modity producers are also based in the Netherlands, and the country has a dense 
network of trade and diplomatic missions with which it occupies a powerful posi- 
tion in the force field of commodity flows.“ The Dutch ‘top sectors’ of logistics, 
agrofood and chemicals in particular can profit from Europe’s scarcity of raw mate- 
rials thanks to their innovative capacity. In 2011, the government of the time drew 
up a Policy Document on Raw Materials [Grondstoffennotitie] setting out an ‘inte- 
grated strategy’ for reducing the vulnerability of the Dutch economy. 

Dutch policy represents a balancing act. On the one hand, it conveys the familiar 
aim of achieving the maximum possible in terms of open markets and free enter- 
prise. On the other, it refers to the challenges posed by the climate and a geopolitical 
reality of protectionist state capitalism and market strength aimed at guaranteeing 
access to knowledge, technology and supplies of energy and raw materials. Security 
of supply is regarded as primarily the responsibility of the business community. The 
government can ‘facilitate, stimulate, establish frameworks and coordinate’. Where 
‘the market does not work properly’ the Netherlands must intervene via the wTO 
and the EU as far as possible. The credo is ‘European where possible, national 
where it creates opportunities”.®’ At the same time, the pursuit of sustainability is an 
explicit prerequisite for security of supply in the longer term. The use of raw materi- 
als must not be accompanied by violations of human rights or damage to the 
environment.® 

According to the progress reports to the House of Representatives, the govern- 
ment has facilitated various small-scale initiatives since 2011. A Special Envoy for 
Natural Resources has been appointed to actively promote cooperation with suppli- 
ers of vital raw materials. Platforms have been established to raise awareness of the 
problems and to promote knowledge sharing and technological cooperation, and 
Green Deals have been concluded with the business community with a view to 
removing obstructive laws and regulations.” However, researchers at institutes 
including the Hcss, TNO, the Netherlands Environmental Assessment Agency, the 
Council for the Environment and Infrastructure and the Rathenau Institute have 
found that there is still no integrated strategy for raw materials. In the first place, 
that requires a long-term perspective that provides the business community and 
research institutes with the certainty they need to make major investments. Secondly, 
it calls for more substantive coordination with the broader foreign and security pol- 
icy, including economic diplomacy and development cooperation. And finally, the 
government needs to actively encourage companies and other actors in society to 
generate green growth and create a circular economy.” 

At the beginning of 2017, the National Raw Materials Agreement was signed by 
180 parties. They are now preparing plans to accelerate the transition to a fully cir- 
cular economy by 2050. The transition from a linear economy (in which raw materi- 
als are ultimately converted into waste) to a circular economy (in which waste is 
re-used as a raw material) will have a positive effect on global public goods such as 
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the climate and biodiversity. It will also yield competitive advantages and is there- 
fore also important for the country’s economic position. However, the policy on raw 
materials is still not adequately geared to the context of an extended security policy. 
Geopolitics and this country’s security are also at stake here via the (negative) 
impact on commodity-rich countries, including developing countries”! 


3.3.3 Cyber Security 


As in other countries in Europe, the expansion of the Dutch security agenda to the 
cyber domain is now well advanced. Furthermore, cyber security encompasses all 
of the ‘objects’ of security: the state, the relevant actors in society and the individ- 
ual.” All of the vital interests that the Dutch government should protect (territorial, 
physical, economic and ecological security, political and social stability, and the 
international legal order) are so deeply permeated by digital systems that the digital 
domain itself can be regarded as a vital interest.” In 2011, the NcTv drafted the first 
National Cyber Security Strategy (NCss1) for the government. The strategy referred 
to the international sources of insecurity, but like the National Security Strategy, it 
was primarily concerned with preventing disruption in the Netherlands itself. The 
government explicitly sought to achieve that through cooperation with companies, 
institutions and citizens, since precaution is a shared responsibility. The second 
National Cyber Security Strategy (NCss2) in 2013 bore all the hallmarks of a fully- 
fledged strategy. It explicitly made the connection with the international domain. 
Taking inspiration from the integrated 3D approach, the authors said that capacity- 
building was needed to guarantee cyber security against both national and interna- 
tional threats. In an accompanying Action Programme 2014-2016, the strategic 
orientation was translated into specific objectives and actions to be taken by the 
relevant actors. The Netherlands wishes to be in the vanguard of international efforts 
to combat cyber crime, for example through further harmonisation of legislation 
relating to the investigation of that form of crime and by strengthening Europol’s 
European Cybercrime Centre.‘ The Netherlands also played an important role in 
the establishment of the Global Commission on the Stability of Cyberspace (2017). 
In 2012, an integrated Defence Cyber Strategy was drawn up focusing on internal 
and external cyber security. The Defence Cyber Command was established in 2014 
to provide the necessary capabilities for the defence of digital systems.” 

The commander of the Defence Cyber Command, Hans Folmer, has expressed 
concerns about the existence of advanced capabilities to manipulate information, 
for example with real-time editing of video images in order to mislead citizens, 
military personnel and politicians. The 80 person-strong Cyber Command that he 
leads prepares for defence in the event of various scenarios, such as a cyber attack 
on the energy supply, payment systems or flood barriers. Since recently the 
Command has also been developing its own offensive capabilities designed to elim- 
inate hostile communication systems.’ 
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The Netherlands’ “digital delta’ is highly developed, but it is vulnerable to cyber 
attacks. Cyberspace is increasingly the setting for geopolitical and terrorist threats 
and the development of the Internet of Things is greatly increasing the number of 
potential targets.” 


3.4 Integrated Approach Needed More Than Ever 


The expansion of the security agenda and the greater interconnectedness of internal 
and external security in an interdependent network society are having an evident 
impact on Dutch security policy. Two developments stand out. The first is the focus 
on stabilising fragile states and the integrated approach to security and development 
during missions outside Dutch territory. The second is the emergence of flow secu- 
rity, or economic security, as an area of concern in strategic documents and instru- 
ments. Both developments contribute to the expansion of the role of the armed 
forces as a structural security partner for civil actors. 

The main points of the policy on fragile states have not changed since 2008, 
despite various indications that the approach taken has produced very limited results 
up to now. What is lacking is a detailed analysis of the underlying causes and an 
approach geared to prevention and the long term. 

Economic security and flow security have only appeared higher on the security 
agenda fairly recently and are consequently not yet truly embedded in government 
policy. This is undoubtedly due to the Netherlands’ free-trade orientation and tradi- 
tional aversion to geopolitics. The attention to (cyber) espionage and foreign take- 
overs of companies that could be of strategic importance, for example, really only 
came to the forefront of political attention with the América Móvil affair, despite 
earlier warnings from the Arvp and NCTV. The policies on energy, climate and raw 
materials have also only received serious attention in discussions of security policy 
in the last few years. On the other hand, the Netherlands, partly due to its own high 
internet density and vulnerability to cyber attacks, has for some time had a compre- 
hensive, future-proof cyber strategy that embraces both the national and interna- 
tional domain, as well as a Defence Cyber Strategy and a Defence Cyber Command 
specifically for the defence forces. 

With the recent deterioration in the international security situation, an integrated 
approach to security — with a defence policy derived from it as one of the instru- 
ments — is needed more than ever. In the immediate vicinity of Europe, the ‘new 
reality’ of a ring of instability”? calls for a policy that goes beyond a re-evaluation of 
(collective) defence and repressive treatment of symptoms. The integrated use of a 
variety of instruments (diplomacy, development cooperation, strategic economic 
policy, defence, intelligence, etc.) is also necessary to structurally address the 
underlying causes of instability and insecurity along the eastern and southern bor- 
ders of Europe. In the process, it is essential to take account of equally integrated or 
hybrid threats from actors that use both conventional and non-conventional, both 
military and paramilitary and civil, and both open and secret means, to strike at 
vulnerabilities and to serve their strategic interests. 
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Chapter 4 A 
The Netherlands and the Extended gient 
Concept of Security: The Rise of Security 
Strategies 


Ernst Hirsch Ballin, Huub Dijstelbloem, and Peter de Goede 


4.1 Introduction 


With the extension of the concept of security that has occurred over the last few 
decades, formulating security policy is inherently problematic. Even if one takes a 
narrow state-centric view of security as military security behind a territorial line of 
defence, threats are already enormously difficult to assess. After all, states do not 
readily provide information about their military capacity and gauging their inten- 
tions is a problem in itself. Moreover, those intentions are not static, but can change 
over time. States can also mislead one another with regard to their capabilities and 
intentions. The history of international relations is replete with examples of threats 
being underestimated, exaggerated or incorrectly interpreted and of political failure 
to respond to accurate estimates and pinpoint strategic analyses. Furthermore, states 
also have to estimate how other states will react to their own actions and omissions. 
History is therefore also filled with examples of unintended consequences. ! 

However, the complexity and dynamic of security policy increases exponentially 
when national security policy has to be coordinated with the policies of allies, for 
example at EU and NATO level. When internal and external security are intercon- 
nected by numerous transnational relationships. When, in addition to military secu- 
rity, human security and flow security also have to be taken into consideration. And 
when security policy can only be geared to a limited extent to specific, known 
threats and security also has a subjective, socially constructed dimension. 

Wherever one looks, strategy formulation is a tried and trusted response in 
attempting to get a grip on this extremely complex and dynamic security environ- 
ment. This chapter opens with a general outline of the rise of national security strat- 
egies and the related approaches and instruments (Sect. 4.2). 
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We then discuss the steps taken by the Netherlands in relation to formulating a strat- 
egy. Since 2007, the Dutch government has been more systematic in its endeavours to 
explore the internal and external security environment. On further reflection, however, 
it can be seen that the Netherlands does not make full use of the strategic instruments 
and the underlying philosophy (Sect. 4.3), which leads to a number of conclusions with 
regard to how policy-making in relation to security can be improved (Sect. 4.4). 


4.2 Strategic Instruments: Getting a Grip in a Complex 
and Dynamic Security Environment 


4.2.1 The Rise of National Security Strategies 


Strategy formulation has a long history. China’s Sun Tzu wrote about the art of war 
as early as the sixth century BC, starting a tradition in which he has been followed 
by writers such as De Jomini, Machiavelli and Von Clausewitz. 

The us has had a national security strategy since the 1950s, when President 
Eisenhower established a Planning Board within the National Security Council. 
Elsewhere, national security strategies only really took off at the beginning of the 
twenty-first century, often in response to the changing security environment and the 
growing interconnectedness of internal and external security (Box 4.1). 


Box 4.1: The Rise of National Security Strategies 
Lithuania (2002). 

Poland (2003). 

Canada (2004) Securing an Open Society: Canada’s National 
Security Policy. 

Finland (2004). 

Slovakia (2005). 

France (2008) Défense et Sécurité nationale. Le Livre blanc. 

Australia (2008) National Security Statement. 

United Kingdom (2008) The National Security Strategy of the United 
Kingdom. 

Spain (2011). 

Hungary (2011). 


Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Italy and Sweden are among the countries that have 
not drafted a security strategy. In Germany, there is a discussion underway at the 
moment about a ‘White Book’ for the Ministry of Defence (Bundesministerium der 
Verteidigung 2016) and whether to assume a greater role in international crisis manage- 
ment, in the context, among other things, of a project by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Aussenpolitik Weiter Denken, and in response to the report of the Rühe Commission 
(whose full title is Kommission zur Uberpriifung und Sicherung der Parlamentsrechte 
bei der Mandatierung von Auslandseinsdtzen der Bundeswehr, June 2015). 
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There are important similarities between the various national security strategies 
mentioned above: 


e The connection between internal and external security is stressed. Transnational 
issues and interdependencies have blurred the traditional distinction between 
internal and external security. 

e The object of security is not just the state. National security concerns not only the 
state and its vital institutions, but also society and individual citizens. 

e Security is more broadly defined. National security has many manifestations, 
including economic security, energy security, maritime security and cyber secu- 
rity. The threats and risks to security are equally polymorphous. 

e The need for a whole-of-government approach is acknowledged. Some strategies 
(including those of the us, Australia, Slovakia, Spain and the United Kingdom) 
have introduced a so-called whole-of-government approach.” They serve as a 
blueprint for a variety of actors in the security domain, not just the armed forces. 
Security is therefore no longer determined entirely by military capacity, but also 
by social resilience (the capacity to deal as effectively as possible with threats). 

e The strategies are public documents, primarily targeted at politicians and the 
public, in the country itself and abroad. The strategies analyse the security envi- 
ronment and address values, interests, objectives and means. 


There are also important differences, some of which are connected with histori- 
cal, geographic and cultural factors. There are country-specific threats and risks, 
such as demographic trends or economic instability; country-specific objectives, 
such as the protection of a country’s own national minorities beyond the national 
borders; and country-specific priorities, such as a focus on the neighbouring region. 
The extent to which national security strategies set priorities, make choices and 
contain specific measures and guidelines also varies greatly. A national security 
strategy is ultimately a combination of all these factors. 

The proliferation of national security strategies was in part a reaction to the 
changes in the security environment, but also partly a recognition of the numerous 
possibilities and functions of strategy-formulation processes (see Box 4.2). 
Accordingly, the strategies vary as regards their form and content and cannot be 
seen in isolation from the specific context in which they were formulated. 


Box 4.2: Functions of Strategy Formulation 

— Strategy formulation as a method of expressing the relationship between 
goals and resources. If goals are carefully formulated and correctly com- 
bined with resources, there is a chance of success. As Colin Gray puts it: 
“Strategy is a functional necessity for every human society, since all politi- 
cal communities need a security that must entail endeavour to match politi- 
cal ends with good enough available means employed in tolerably effective 
ways”.* Gray stresses the political context of strategy formulation. The 
goals set derive their significance from politics, just as the allocation of 
means is, by definition, a political question. 
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— Strategy as a narrative. Lawrence Freedman defines strategy as ‘the art of 
creating power’ Powers of persuasion are an essential aspect of strategy. 
Freedman therefore attaches great value to strategy as a narrative in a 
world in which waging war has become a choice (‘wars of choice’).° Alan 
Stolberg further elaborates on this. National security strategies can pro- 
mote the consensus within the government, make it easier to secure parlia- 
mentary approval for the allocation of resources and serve as a strategic 
tool for communicating with the country’s own population and with state 
and non-state actors beyond the national borders.’ 

— Strategy as a formulation of realistic political goals. The military interven- 
tions in Afghanistan and Iraq (in which the Netherlands was involved in 
various ways) did not proceed smoothly. Military objectives were achieved 
initially, but the unplanned follow-up — the creation of institutions and a 
state — encountered serious difficulties. Particularly in the United Kingdom 
and the us, the persistent problems in Afghanistan and Iraq led to calls for 
politicians to start taking strategic thinking seriously again. In the 
Netherlands, Isabelle Duyvesteyn expressed her criticism as follows: “We 
have forgotten how to formulate feasible political objectives, to attach real- 
istic military plans to them and to apply the two of them in balance and 
proportion”.® She referred to ‘strategic illiteracy’. 

— Strategy as a ‘way of coping’. A strategy addresses a problem in a dynamic 
environment with opponents, but also with allies. Negotiation and compro- 
mise are therefore the rule. There is a desired end result, but in practice it 
is about proceeding to the next phase.’ A strategy is not a timetable with a 
guaranteed time of arrival at the desired location, but a tool to help in hold- 
ing your own in a dynamic environment and to influence it. Kramer draws 
the same conclusion with regard to irregular warfare. Conflicts in fragile 
states are ‘wicked problems’. There is no consensus about the underlying 
causes or about the solution. Intervention provides no certainty about the 
outcome and has unforeseen consequences. This calls for imperfect strate- 
gies whose central objective is to be ‘good enough’ .!° 

— Strategy as ‘grand strategy’. The changed security environment calls for a 
whole-of-government approach that allows for the use of a wide range of 
instruments to address a variety of threats and risks. There are similarities 
between national security strategies based on this principle and ‘grand 
strategy’ in its original sense — the deployment of the state’s entire 
resources for the purpose of winning a war. Colin Gray observes a revival 
of ‘grand strategy’! 

— Strategy as a guideline for the armed forces. Many armed forces are con- 
fronted with major problems because of the expansion of the security 
agenda and the proliferation of risks. In light of the uncertainty about the 
future, they insist on retaining the widest possible range of capabilities 
(“capability based defence planning’). This approach appears sensible, but 
imposes great demands on affordability. It is also problematic in strategic 
terms, because the balance shifts from goals to resources.!* However, making 
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choices on the basis of quantified risks is also not a solution, according to 
Gray, simply because no method is capable of foretelling the future in 
detail.'? Furthermore, such an approach wrongly disregards the political 
context. An overarching strategy with clear goals and means is therefore 
the only basis for sound defence planning. 

— Strategy as a process. Linking goals to resources is a continuous process in 
which it is not only the outcome that matters. President Eisenhower’s 
motto ‘it’s not about the plan, it’s all about the planning’ is therefore widely 
endorsed in the literature and in practice. According to the participants in 
the process, the great added value of the drafting of the American National 
Security Strategy was that the various actors in the security domain worked 
together in formulating visions and perspectives for action. 


In a reaction to the interventions in Afghanistan and Iraq, the American Center for 
Strategic and Budgetary Assessments (CSBA) concluded that the strategic capacity of 
the American political and military elite had been in decay for decades. The primary 
reason, according to the CSBA, was a misapprehension of the nature of strategy. Strategy 
is not the same as compiling a list of desired goals. The point of a strategy is to identify 
how those goals can be achieved despite limited resources, bureaucratic resistance, 
political considerations and uncertainty about the actions of opponents and the effect of 
the chosen strategy. This demands competent strategists, sufficient time and attention 
from the political leadership and effective structures for formulating strategy.“ 

In the United Kingdom, a House of Commons committee published a powerful 
plea for strategy formulation, but also expressed criticism of the approach that had 
been adopted up to then. The committee formulated ten principles of good strategy 
making (see Box 4.3). 


Box 4.3: Principles of Good Strategy Making (United Kingdom) 
1. investment of time and energy by ministers to create an ‘appetite’ for 
strategic thinking; 
2. definition of long-term national interests, both domestic and international; 
3. consideration of all options and possibilities, including those which chal- 
lenge established thinking and settled policies; 
4. consideration of the constraints and limitations which apply to such 
options and possibilities; 
a comprehensive understanding of the resources available; 
good quality staff work to develop strategy; 
access to the widest possible expertise beyond government; 
a structure which ensures the process happens; 
audit, evaluation and critical challenge; and 
parliamentary oversight to ensure scrutiny and accountability. 


NO ON 


Source: House of Commons, Public Administration Select Committee, 
Who does UK National Strategy?, 2010b: 13. 
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Bailes observed that small countries in particular benefit from strategy formula- 
tion and anticipatory capacity because they find themselves, by definition, in a com- 
plex and demanding security environment and have more limited resources. The 
chance of formulating a successful strategy is greater if the following questions can 
be answered in the affirmative: 


— Is there an explicit risk assessment process with high-quality information in 
place? Is an effort made to be objective or are priorities influenced by traditions, 
over-generalisation of recent experiences, social unease or excessive attention to 
shocking incidents? Are informed non-state actors involved? Who defines secu- 
rity issues and are they the correct actors? 

— Is there a common view of security and defence? Are perceptions, interests and 
values united? After all, divisions can lead to contradictions or unstable compro- 
mises that undermine the influence of small countries. To be heard, one has to 
take a strong stance and be consistent. 

— What are the official structures for assessment, decision-making and implemen- 
tation with respect to security policy? Is there a clear decision-making hierarchy? 
Is there sufficient coordination between the various actors? Is there a nerve cen- 
tre where decisions can be made? The assumption that formal structures are 
unnecessary and affairs can be managed decentrally is a typical weakness of 
small countries.!° 


4.2.2 Whole-of-Government Approaches 


The rise of strategy formulation has been accompanied by the ascent of the whole- 
of-government approach to security. After all, there is a wide range of actors inside — 
and outside — the government operating in the socialised security domain. 
Accordingly, there is a need for structured cooperation between all of the relevant 
actors, including NGos, the business community and knowledge institutes (hence, 
this is also referred to as a whole-of-society approach). 

The link was quickly made between the whole-of-government approach and the 
integrated approach to security and development in fragile states (see Chap. 3). But 
efforts were also made, in Canada and Singapore for example, to strengthen coher- 
ence and cooperation in relation to national security. While those countries still 
explicitly place the necessity of closer interdepartmental cooperation and coordina- 
tion in the context of national security, Australia took the step of adopting an inte- 
grated whole-of-government approach to national and international security in its 
National Security Statement at the end of 2008. A number of countries, including 
the us and the United Kingdom, have since followed Australia’s example. 

In short, the whole-of-government approach has entered the security domain in 
the last decade, first in addressing problems in fragile states and later in the realm of 
internal security. This provided a further impulse for a comprehensive approach to 
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internal and external security. Parliaments play an important role in promoting the 
whole-of-government approach, particularly during the phase when the strategic 
vision is being formulated (Box 4.4).'® 


Box 4.4: Lessons of Whole-of-Government Approaches 
Five lessons were drawn from an evaluation of the approach adopted in 
Singapore: 


1. The government should make use of guiding documents that outline the 
strategy and ensure coherence; 

2. Leadership is crucial in choosing and fleshing out a whole-of-government 

approach; 

. Ownership of whole-of-government projects is crucial; 

4. The capacity to work in cross-departmental teams cannot be taken for 
granted. It requires the selection and training of suitable individuals; 

5. A whole-of-government culture cannot be taken for granted. Efforts must 
be made to build mutual trust and cooperation in networks. 


(05) 


Source: Singapore National Security Coordination Secretariat http://www. 
nscs.gov.sg/public/home.aspx 

Research in a number of northern European countries, including the 
Netherlands, identifies the following additional requirements of a whole-of- 
government approach: 


1. consensus on goals, resources and methods; 

2. adaptation of procedures and structures; 

3. an overarching, supra-departmental structure and thematic units to prevent 
compartmentalisation; 

4. an overarching strategic vision to prevent ministries from following their 
own course on the basis of mandates; 

5. a culture of cooperation and listening to one another. 


Source: Jermalavicius, Pernik and Hurt (2014). 


4.2.3 Foresight Studies and Risk Assessment: Looking 
Differently at Security 


In addition to strategy formulation and a whole-of-government approach, foresight 
studies and risk assessments have also been introduced as tools for coping properly 
with the extended security agenda. These are (clusters of) strategic instruments 
designed to identify possible, but uncertain developments. Foresight and risk assess- 
ment both reflect a view of security dominated by uncertainty about the future and 
(potential) risks rather than traditional, known threats. 
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Foresight The interest in foresight in the security domain is connected with the 
increased uncertainty about the complex security environment, which makes it dif- 
ficult to reach a consensus on the most important threats and risks and the allocation 
of scarce resources. Foresight is not the same as predicting the future, which is in 
any case impossible. Thinking in terms of prediction would imply that the future is 
already determined. That is not the case — the future is not fixed. The future is open, 
but is also not empty, because the present and the past cast their shadows over it.!° 
The method of exploring various possible futures (in contrast to predicting a future 
that is free of surprises) is generally referred to as foresight, which is defined as “... 
the process of developing a range of views of possible ways in which the future 
could develop, and understanding these sufficiently well to be able to decide what 
decisions can be taken today to create the best possible tomorrow”. The approach 
was developed in the military domain in the us. The Rand Corporation, one of the 
world’s first commercial think tanks, played a decisive role in its development, 
devising the Delphi method among others. Most other developed countries have 
possessed — usually separate — civil and military foresight capacities for policy 
development for some time”! 


A number of countries now publish trend reports in which a series of ‘new’ secu- 
rity threats and risks are assessed. In the us, the National Intelligence Council pub- 
lishes a Global Trends report after every presidential election. President Trump 
received the sixth edition in December 2016 (Global Trends 2035). 

The first phase in a strategic foresight study involves gathering information by 
means of horizon scans and/or ‘early warning’ systems. These tools enable research- 
ers to pick up signals so that strategic surprises can be avoided and measures can be 
taken in time. In the second phase, the assembled information is analysed and an 
outline is produced of the outcomes of possible developments. In the third phase, 
options are fleshed out on the basis of scenarios, whereupon actions can be under- 
taken, some in the form of precautionary measures and some in the form of mea- 
sures designed to bring about a desired scenario. Experience has shown that the 
added value often lies in the process itself as the participants develop new networks 
and ideas and share their views. Critical success factors include a whole-of- 
government approach to ensure that all the available information is collected, the 
involvement of external expertise (think tanks, universities, businesses and civil 
society), a thorough and reliable process with findings that are respected, and the 
intellectual freedom and political scope to challenge conventional ideas.” 


Assessing Risks The focus on adopting measures to contain or control risks that are 
regarded as unacceptable is not a product of what the sociologist Beck” called the 
modern ‘risk society’, but has a lengthy history in domains such as fire safety, water 
and food security, infectious diseases and hazardous substances. 


However, risk management has really taken off since the 1990s,™ with the busi- 
ness community leading the way. Governments followed, partly in response to inci- 
dents and the political and public response to them.” The growing attention to 
known, calculable risks (risk as a function of probability x impact) has in fact gradu- 
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ally resulted in an approach that addresses a steadily growing number of conceiv- 
able, but difficult to quantify, uncertainties. 

The thinking from a risk assessment perspective has had a major impact on the 
security agendas of states and international organisations like the EU and NATO. For 
example, risks and their management dominated in the European Security Strategy 
in 2003 (A Secure Europe in a Better World), and they occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in NATO’s Strategic Concept in 2010 (Active Engagement, Modern Defence), in 
addition to the classical threats for which the obligation of collective defence 
applies.”° 

Partly because of this process, an ‘uneasy peace’ — in the words of Edmunds 
has arisen since the 1990s, in which the logic of threat has been replaced by that of 
risk. Although Edmunds endorses Beck’s analysis of the emergence of the risk soci- 
ety, he makes a direct connection between the absence of major threats to Western 
countries and the dominance of risks in Western thinking on security. In these coun- 
tries insecurity is measured mainly by what could happen in a context of uncertainty 
and complexity. It is perhaps too soon to judge whether Edmunds is right. Threats 
have returned after an absence, in the form of Putin’s Russia and the Is jihadists. 
Moreover, the broad security agenda encompasses numerous and varied security 
risks. Perhaps two logics will co-exist in the security domain: one based on threats 
and the other based on risks.” 


27 


4.3 The Netherlands and the Strategic Instruments 


Like many other countries, the Netherlands has started using the aforementioned 
strategic instruments (strategy formulation, the whole-of-government approach, 
foresight and risk assessment) in response to the changing security environment. 
This section describes and assesses how the Netherlands uses the available 
instruments. 


4.3.1 Strategy Formulation: Separate Strategy Documents 
for Internal and External Security 


Up to now the Netherlands has published two separate security strategies: one for 
internal security (the National Security Strategy, 2007) and one for external security 
(the International Security Strategy, A Secure Netherlands in a Secure World) 
[Veilige Wereld, Veilig Nederland], 2013). 

The National Security Strategy is based on a comprehensive definition of secu- 
rity” and places the Netherlands in an international context, but is de facto confined 
to the country’s internal security. The themes covered in 2007 were climate change, 
energy security, ICT breakdowns, polarisation and extremism, criminal infiltration 
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of mainstream society and serious accidents. The National Security Strategy is pri- 
marily an instrument for preventing social disruption in the Netherlands. 

The International Security Strategy is explicitly confined to international — exter- 
nal — security, with a reference to the National Security Strategy for internal secu- 
rity. That is noteworthy, because the existence of two separate security documents is 
out of tune with the government’s recognition that internal and external security are 
interconnected (as well as being irreconcilable with the integrated approach to secu- 
rity and development issues at EU, NATO and UN level) (Box 4.5). 


Box 4.5 

The war in Syria is a perfect illustration of the blurring of the boundaries 
between internal and external security. Distances in time and geography play 
scarcely any role in that war, and not only because of the possibility of jihad- 
ists and Da’esh fighters returning from Syria in the stream of asylum seekers. 
At the height of the fighting around the city of Kobani in the north of Syria, 
for example, there were also confrontations between Kurds, Turks and Syrians 
in the Schilderswijk district of The Hague. The local authorities had to respond 
to them with ‘crisis diplomacy’. According to Ko Colijn, the institutional 
approach to security is still failing to keep pace with these facts: “The Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs is responsible for external security, with the Ministry of 
Defence as the executive body; the Ministry of Justice and Security is respon- 
sible for internal security. They do what they can, but there is still no inte- 
grated security policy: everyone makes their own policy documents and risk 


assessments”. 


To this day the government has not seen any reason to end this situation of sepa- 
rate worlds. The policy letter Turbulent Times in Unstable Surroundings (dated 14 
November 2014), which could be described as a sort of updating of the International 
Security Strategy, mentions closer interdepartmental cooperation at the intersection 
of internal and external security, but leaves it at that. Not a word was devoted to the 
subject in the letter to the House of Representatives on the further development of 
the National Security Strategy (dated 12 May 2015). 

The choice to maintain the status quo is probably a pragmatic one. However, 
the consequence is that, in contrast to many other countries, the government, 
politicians and the public in the Netherlands do not have an integrated security 
document. Conversely, there is in fact such a document for the overseas parts of 
the Kingdom. 

It is easy to guess the consequence of the existence of separate security docu- 
ments. In April 2014, the Clingendael Institute published the findings of a survey of 
perceptions of threats and challenges in the Netherlands conducted for the 
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Organisation for Security and Cooperation in Europe (ocsr).! The conclusions 
were that: 


1. there is no whole-of-government view of what constitute the medium-term and 
long-term threats and challenges; 

2. ministries do not share whatever ideas they do have about them with other min- 
istries; and 

3. the whole-of-government view does not extend beyond its expected term of 
office. 


The findings from this study correspond with those in a study of the central gov- 
ernment’s strategic capabilities by the Netherlands School of Public Administration 
(NsoB),*” which also showed that strategy formulation is practised mainly within the 
confines of a ministry. 

The structural integration of internal and external security — which still remain 
separate worlds despite the repeated observations about their interconnectedness — 
is no easy task and is largely terra incognita, but remains very important. 


Assessment of the International Security Strategy 

A Secure Netherlands in a Secure World was not the outcome of a regular process, 
but the result of a one-off exercise by officials from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
It is unclear when this exercise might be repeated. The Strategic Monitor, the annual 
trend analysis by the Clingendael Institute and The Hague Centre for Strategic 
Studies (Hcss) (see also Sect. 4.3.3), as well as the expertise of the AIVD and MIVD, 
were used in drafting the International Security Strategy, which was sent to the 
House of Representatives after it had been approved by the Cabinet. It was unani- 
mously adopted by the House of Representatives during a general meeting of the 
foreign affairs committee in October 2013. 

A Secure Netherlands in a Secure World marked an important step forward. For 
the first time, the formulation of policy priorities had been preceded by an extensive 
security analysis. The International Security Strategy is also a policy document with 
a clear political narrative, containing typical Dutch ingredients such as multilateral- 
ism, promotion of the legal order, disarmament and arms control and the transatlan- 
tic alliance. But it also builds a bridge to the altered security environment, such as 
the consequences of climate change and the political and public concerns about them. 

At the same time, scarcely any use is made of the possibilities of strategy formu- 
lation. The International Security Strategy refers to the need to set priorities, but 
does not specify what the Netherlands will no longer do, or will do less. The docu- 
ment sets out policy priorities, but does not formulate any specific objectives, results 
or deliverables. It also fails to mention the relationship with financial resources or 
how it will be embedded in a structured process that guarantees input from politi- 
cians, knowledge institutes and society. The strategy mentions new threats, but 
focuses on the traditional security agenda in setting policy priorities.” 


Assessment of the National Security Strategy 
When the National Security Strategy is assessed in terms of sound strategy formula- 
tion, a number of things stand out. A positive aspect is that it formulates a clear 
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objective, i.e., the prevention of social disruption. Vital interests and core values are 
also identified. A formal process of risk assessment is also mentioned (see also Sect. 
4.3.3). Another positive aspect is that it includes separate strategies specifically for 
cyber security and counterterrorism. 

In light of the basic requirements of a strategic process (see Sect. 4.2), there are 
also some important shortcomings. There is no clear political role in the process of 
drafting the National Risk Assessments. The elaboration of scenarios, the risk 
assessment and the capacity analysis capacity are left mainly to experts in the 
National Network of Safety and Security Analysts (Analistennetwerk Nationale 
Veiligheid, ANV), with the government responding — at lengthy intervals — to the 
reports of their findings. The exclusive focus on internal security is a misjudgement 
in light of the connection between internal and external security. The National 
Security Strategy does refer to transnational threats such as terrorism, avian flu and 
the consequences of climate change, but the focus on internal security is clearly 
reflected in the scenarios that were produced, only a few of which address interna- 
tional developments. The same applies for the government’s reactions to the reports 
of the findings, which, with just a few exceptions, devote scarcely any attention to 
the international situation. 


4.3.2 The Whole-of-Government Approach 


After the experiences with the 3p approach (Defence, Diplomacy & Development) 
in Uruzgan in Afghanistan, the Netherlands also accepted the ‘integrated approach’ 
in the International Security Strategy in 2013. It is one of the policy emphases for 
missions in fragile states or conflict zones: 


For an effective approach, it is important that the Netherlands establish the best mix of 
diplomatic, military and development instruments on a case-by-case basis. The government 
has various instruments at its disposal: diplomacy and political activities, use of the armed 
forces and the intelligence and security services, contributions to development cooperation 
activities, and efforts in other areas of governance, such as the judiciary and police. 


The Netherlands has also lobbied for the integrated approach within NATO and 
the EU and it now assumes an important place in NATO’s Strategic Concept (2010) 
under the title ‘comprehensive approach’. The approach is also a guiding principle 
for external action by the EU (see The Eu’s comprehensive approach to external 
conflicts and crises, 2013). 

In the Netherlands itself, however, the whole-of-government approach to secu- 
rity has failed to keep pace with the vision of an integrated approach that is pro- 
moted internationally. Certainly, the changed security environment and the 
expansion of the security agenda have not been without consequences for the proce- 
dures of the Dutch government. 

For example, the national crisis management structure has been radically altered, 
with stronger coordination by the National Coordinator for Security and 
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Counterterrorism (NCTV) and the National Crisis Centre (Ncc) that has been estab- 
lished under his auspices. Formal consultation structures have been established at 
senior official and political level which can be mobilised in the event of a crisis (the 
Interdepartmental Crisis Management Committee and the Ministerial Crisis 
Management Committee, respectively). 

Nor has the government stood still with regard to the integrated approach to 
international conflicts and crises. In the last decade cooperation between the rele- 
vant departments of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, including those in the domain 
of the Ministry for Foreign Trade and Development Cooperation, and the Ministry 
of Defence has intensified. Other ministries, in particular the Ministry of Justice and 
Security, are now also involved. In contrast to the national security domain, there 
has been no extensive overhaul of structures or strengthening of the position of a 
particular ministry. The cooperation is highly operational in nature, with the focus 
on (possible) Dutch contributions to civil missions and military operations. There is 
more consultation between the ministries, with the senior civil servants in the 
Missions and Operations Steering Group coordinating both military operations and 
civil missions and liaising with the relevant cabinet members. There is no formal 
political body. The ministers of Foreign Affairs, Foreign Trade and Development 
Cooperation, Defence and Justice and Security are politically accountable for the 
specific input of their ministries and report jointly to the House of Representatives. 
The new budget for international security (BIV) also gives a boost to the integrated 
approach and interdepartmental coordination. 

The security structure in the Netherlands is characterised by a gap between 
forums (both political and official) that focus on international security, on the one 
hand, and bodies concerned with national security, on the other. This is an obstacle 
to adequate switching between policy and politics. In addition, the international 
‘compartment’ appears particularly fragmented with numerous separate ministerial 
sub-committees and temporary commissions (for the decision-making on security 
aspects in the EU, the intelligence and security services, (special) operations and 
missions). This does not promote alignment. 

Briefly, some important steps have certainly been taken to strengthen an inte- 
grated approach to the development and implementation of security policy, but they 
have taken place within the separate ‘compartments’ of internal and external secu- 
rity. There is no permanent, structured connection between the two at senior official 
or political level. 

The strong interconnectedness of security, energy and the economy, of national 
and international security, and of Dutch policy and decision-making at alliance level 
(EU, NATO) was reflected at the time of the Ukraine crisis in ‘a genuine balancing act 
between condemnation (sanctions), de-escalation and the safeguarding of the — 
mainly economic — interests” 

In the policy letter Turbulent Times in Unstable Surroundings (14 November 
2014), the government acknowledged that the close interconnectedness of internal 
and external security called for effective coordination between the government 
agencies concerned with those issues. The cooperation is becoming ‘increasingly 
intensive’. Nevertheless, in the existing constellation placing security issues in their 
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context in relation to one another depends largely on individuals (ministers and civil 
servants) rather than on structures and procedures. 

There are regular discussions in the Netherlands about whether to create a 
National Security Council — as a sub-committee of the Council of Ministers — to 
strategically manage an integrated security policy. The former member of the House 
of Representatives for the cpa, Jaap de Hoop Scheffer, called for the establishment 
of a National Security Council in September 2001 — shortly after 9/11. In 2004, a 
motion to the same effect was adopted by a majority in the House of Representatives, 
but it was not implemented.” Since March 2015, there has been a Ministerial 
Security Committee, chaired by the prime minister. In addition to the ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, the Interior and Kingdom Relations, Justice and Security 
and the deputy prime minister, the committee’s members also include the National 
Coordinator for Security and Counterterrorism, the Director-General of the General 
Intelligence and Security Service, the Director of the Military Intelligence and 
Security Service, the Commissioner of the National Police and the Director-General 
for Political Affairs of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. They meet every week to 
discuss matters of national and international security, make specific agreements on 
how to deal with issues that have arisen at national and/or international level and 
discuss whether a more in-depth study is needed of particular subjects or topics. The 
further research and decision-making on specific issues takes place in the Council 
for the Intelligence and Security Services (RIV). 

Is the Netherlands ‘too small’ to have a National Security Council? Bailes 
describes the idea that small countries do not need formal structures or plans because 
the number of stakeholders is quite manageable and matters can be arranged decen- 
trally, according to a careful (interdepartmental) balance of power or via individual 
politicians, as a typical weakness of the security policy of relatively small states.” 
In particular small developed countries which are, by definition, confronted with an 
overfull internal and external security agenda have to excel in strategy formulation, 
according to Bailes. There are no constitutional obstacles to establishing a National 
Security Council, but there is opposition to creating a new institution.” However, 
the complex and multi-dimensional security problems call for more horizontal coor- 
dination between ministers and departments.“ The prime minister would ideally be 
responsible for ensuring the coherence of the policy within such a council. 


4.3.3 Foresight and Risk Assessment 


Foresight for the purposes of political decision-making in relation to international 
security is a relatively new phenomenon in the Netherlands. In 2010, the 
Verkenningen: Houvast voor de krijgsmacht van de toekomst [Future Policy Survey: 
A New Foundation for the Netherlands Armed Forces] was published on the initia- 
tive of the Ministry of Defence. This interdepartmental study presented four differ- 
ent future scenarios with four different answers to the question of how — and with 
what consequences — the world might develop in the coming decades. It then out- 
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lined four options for the use of the Dutch armed forces in the future. Each policy 
option emphasised a different function of the armed forces. 

The authors of the study were convinced that the future scenarios were broadly 
applicable, not just within the Ministry of Defence but throughout government. 
They concluded that the scenarios presented in the Future Policy Survey could con- 
tribute — for example by establishing a common vocabulary — to the development of 
a whole-of-government vision and strategy. However, it did not come to that. Up to 
now the government has not again used what in 2010 was described as ‘an inter- 
agency way of working that has broader possibilities for application within the gov- 
ernment’ from which ‘valuable lessons learned … can also be used in other policy 
areas’.*! Nevertheless, the approach set out in the Future Policy Survey remains 
relevant, particularly the interdepartmental approach, the use of external experts, the 
drafting of scenario analyses and the development of policy options. 

One positive aspect is the development of the Strategic Monitor. Since 2012, the 
Clingendael Institute and The Hague Centre for Strategic Studies (Hcss) have pro- 
duced annual trend analyses for the ministries of Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Justice and Security (in particular the National Coordinator for Security and 
Counterterrorism). Meanwhile, at the request of these departments, the institutes 
also produce studies on specific subjects for the Strategic Monitor. The relevant 
departments are therefore able to make use of up-to-date analyses of the current 
situation in the policy development process. 

Although the exercise of drafting an (externally oriented) Future Policy Survey 
has not been repeated, a National Risk Assessment (NRA) has been produced every 
year since 2007, see Fig. 4.1. The purpose of the NRA is to provide policymakers 
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with insight into the relative likelihood and impact of different risk scenarios. This 
information is needed to define the capacities required and to set priorities to ensure 
that the Netherlands is optimally prepared for different types of disasters and threats. 
The NRA and accompanying scenarios are drawn up by the National Network of 
Safety and Security Analysts for the National Coordinator on Security and 
Counterterrorism.** The authors are independent, but the client has a significant 
voice in the choice of scenarios to be produced. The scenarios are integrated into the 
national risk diagram and arranged according to the likelihood of their occurring 
and their potential impact on society. 

There are reservations to be expressed about the structure of the National Risk 
Assessment. In an advisory report on the so-called risk-rule reflex, the Council 
referred, among other things, to the complications attached to multi-dimensional 
risk comparisons and the technocratic nature of such an exercise.“ There are, for 
example, reasonable doubts about the usefulness of the national risk diagram, which 
includes extremely diverse risks, ranging from black ice and snow storms to con- 
frontations between individuals with a migration background and persons from the 
extreme right. How should this risk comparison be interpreted?“ 

A second reservation concerns the internal orientation of the scenarios. In them- 
selves they provide valuable insights into possible events and their potential impact, 
but between 2007 and 2014 only three scenarios focusing on transnational risks 
were formulated. The value of the NRA for increasing understanding of the conse- 
quences of the interconnectedness of internal and external security is therefore 
limited. 

A third reservation relates to the role of the National Network of Safety and 
Security Analysts. Identifying and weighing up national risks is an extremely com- 
plex process and is hedged by numerous uncertainties and gaps in our knowledge. 
Input is therefore essential from a variety of experts (including the National Institute 
for Public Health and the Environment (RIvM), the Research and Documentation 
Centre of the Ministry of Justice and Security (wopc), the Arvp and TNO). However, 
the NRA is not validated and verified by independent external bodies. Like anyone 
else, the experts concerned can be blinded by (unconscious) preoccupations and 
other form of bias. 

Finally, the NRA is used to conduct a capacity analysis (primarily under the aus- 
pices of the ministry with responsibility for the relevant risk). The analysis investi- 
gates whether the government, but also the private sector, possesses the necessary 
capacity (in terms of manpower, materiel, knowledge, skills and procedures) to 
cope with a threat or whether capacity needs to be strengthened. A report of the find- 
ings (with recommendations) is then written, on the basis of which the Cabinet 
decides what measures need to be taken. The analysis of capacity is left to the 
responsible ministry in each policy area, which increases the chance of a ministry 
making excessive demands for its own policy area. Is the NRA really helpful for the 
analysis of capacity and the ultimate allocation of resources**? In any case, the gov- 
ernment’s reactions to the reports of findings suggest not. The Voortgangsbrief 
Nationale Veiligheid [Letter from the government to the House of Representatives 
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with a progress report on the National Security Strategy] of 12 May 2015 does not 
even mention the National Risk Assessment 2014. 

The National Risk Assessment is now published in amended form as the National 
Risk Profile (NRP),*’ in which five national security interests are distinguished: ter- 
ritorial security (the unimpeded functioning of the Netherlands as an independent 
state), physical safety (the unimpeded functioning of people in the Netherlands), 
economic security (the unimpeded functioning of the Netherlands as an effective 
and efficient economy), ecological security (the unimpeded continued existence of 
the natural living environment) and social and political stability (the unimpeded 
continued existence of a social climate in which individuals can function without 
being disturbed and groups of people enjoy living together within the benefits of the 
Dutch democratic system and values shared therein). 

The National Risk Profile provides a comparative survey of risks (in terms of 
their likelihood and potential impact) ensuing from various disasters, crises and 
threats drawn up by National Network of Safety and Security Analysts. The first 
National Risk Profile in 2016 focused on potential disasters and threats that could 
disrupt our society, but devoted greater attention to transnational (geopolitical) 
threats and autonomous international developments. That is a step in the right 
direction. 

However, in contrast to the annual National Risk Assessments, the National Risk 
Profile is only published every 4 years. In view of the rapid pace of developments, 
that represents a step backwards. It is also regrettable that, as a result, the States- 
General are not able to hold a political debate with the responsible ministers on the 
basis of an ‘All Hazard’ overview of risks every year. 

The National Risk Profile also describes the capacity available to manage the 
risks. With regard to geopolitical threats, for example, this would be capacity for 
international cooperation (diplomatic, military, economic and development coop- 
eration) and the capacity of the intelligence services and research institutes to pro- 
vide information and analysis. The next step — a coherent analysis of capacity that 
identifies the capabilities that need to be strengthened and what is needed to 
strengthen them — also has to be taken, but falls beyond the scope of the National 
Risk Profile. 


4.4 Extended Security Implies a Comprehensive Strategy 


The greater interconnectedness and unpredictability of security issues have had a 
major impact on the thinking and actions of governments in relation to security in 
the last decade. Many countries have developed new strategic instruments, such as 
national security strategies and whole-of-government approaches, foresight studies 
and risk analyses. These instruments reflect an expanded, more comprehensive con- 
cept of security. 
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The Dutch government has also taken steps in the direction of ‘comprehensive 
security’. On further reflection, however, it does not appear to have fully embraced 
the strategic instruments and the underlying philosophy. For example, the 
Netherlands has two separate strategic security documents, i.e., the National 
Security Strategy and the International Security Strategy. The whole-of-government 
approach to security issues, one of the articles of faith for international missions, is 
not applied consistently in this country. There is no overarching structure within 
which senior civil servants and ministers discuss the various aspects of security as a 
whole. Security issues are addressed in a fragmented fashion in various ministerial 
sub-committees and commissions and teams of officials that prepare policies. 
National and international security are compartmentalised. 

Knowledge and anticipation are key words in dealing with complexity, dynamics 
and uncertainty, but the Dutch government possesses only modest and separate 
capacities for foresight and risk assessment. The attention to the preventive phase 
(including taking moderating measures) that precedes open armed conflict is not 
properly developed. The importance of mapping patterns in the ‘geopolitics of emo- 
tion’ is also not yet sufficiently recognised. The Clingendael Institute and the Hcss 
produce the Strategic Monitor every year and the National Network of Safety and 
Security Analysts produces the National Risk Profile, but there are reasonable 
doubts about the extent to which this knowledge actually benefits policy formula- 
tion. The long-term orientation and the match between strategic knowledge and 
policy are often inadequate. There is still a gap between science and policy in the 
area of foreign policy and defence. 

Last but not least, the Dutch security strategy and the strategy for the national 
armed forces derived from it are intrinsically connected with the security strategies 
of the alliances of which the Netherlands is a member. There is also a need for a 
more integrated approach in that respect, whereby the Netherlands must devote 
more attention to embedding it in the transatlantic alliance and the European Union’s 
common security and defence policy. To put it bluntly, it is not only the Netherlands 
that determines its long-term choices in relation to its own defence efforts. 
International cooperation in the EU and NATO is inevitably at the expense of national 
sovereignty, but does increase these alliances’ joint capacity to act. Coordination 
with NATO’s Strategic Concept (Active Engagement, Modern Defence, 2010) and 
the European Security Strategy is therefore absolutely essential. The EU’s strategic 
framework dating from 2003 (A Secure Europe in a Better World) was in urgent 
need of revision. For example, the opening sentence read: “Europe has never been 
so prosperous, so secure nor so free”. In June 2016, the High Representative of the 
Union for Foreign Affairs and Security Policy, Frederica Mogherini, presented a 
new global strategy entitled Shared Vision, Common Action: A Stronger Europe.” 
In short, a successful Dutch security and defence strategy is part of a multi-level 
strategy. 
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Chapter 5 A 
Defence Policy in a Changed Security chee 
Environment 


Ernst Hirsch Ballin, Huub Dijstelbloem, and Peter de Goede 


5.1 Introduction 


In the preceding Chapters (2, 3 and 4) we have discussed the changing nature of 
security and the expansion of the concept of security and explored their conse- 
quences for the formulation of strategy. In this and the following chapters, the con- 
sequences for defence policy and the armed forces are analysed. 

The strategic trends that are decisive for the security of the Netherlands impose new 
demands on Dutch defence policy. To determine the type of defence policy required in 
a changing security environment, this chapter addresses the following questions: 


— What are the historical background and points of departure of security policy and 
what defence policy has the Netherlands pursued in the last decade? (Sects. 5.1 
and 5.2) 

— What developments and trends are currently occurring in the international 
security environment? (Sects. 5.3 and 5.4) 

— What consequences should they have for the main tasks of defence policy? 
(Sect. 5.6) 


5.2 Background to Defence Policy 


Beyond Entrenchment 

For centuries, the Netherlands has had an international and European orientation that 
accords with the goals, interests and values of an increasingly urbanised and relatively 
prosperous trading country. The country has aspired, particularly since the second half 
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of the nineteenth century, to an open, international economic system and a stable inter- 
national legal order that curb arbitrary action and power politics by means of strong 
institutions, legal frameworks and the peaceful settlement of disputes. This is why the 
Netherlands was a driving force behind The Hague Peace Conferences (1899, 1907) 
and the establishment of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. It is aware that openness 
and interconnectedness are accompanied by dependence on the external environment 
and vulnerability to shocks originating elsewhere. 

The idea that the Kingdom’s security, and thus the security of our democratic 
society, is mainly a question of shutting ourselves off from the world around us has 
long been untenable. Although the general image of ‘defence’ is that of defending a 
fortress or a walled city, a new perspective was already emerging in the nineteenth 
century. Although colonial and trade interests played an important role in that respect, 
it is noteworthy that the Constitution of 1814 already instructed the Sovereign Ruler 
(the later King) “to maintain an adequate navy and army, recruited from volunteers, 
either indigenous or aliens, to serve inside or outside Europe according to the cir- 
cumstances”.! However, there was an important difference compared with the pres- 
ent situation, because protection of the national territory, and more specifically the 
province of Holland, was the military and mental fall-back position. From the end of 
the eighteenth century until 1940, a system of forts and areas of land that could be 
inundated if necessary formed the New Dutch Water Line (Nieuwe Hollandse 
Warterlinie), a line of defences designed to protect the cities of Holland and Utrecht 
against advancing hostile armies.” This view of defence as entrenchment against 
external forces — in the same way as dykes protect against encroachment by the sea — 
was a response to the characteristic feeling of most people in this country, which was 
described by the sociologist Weidenhaus as ‘concentric-linear’: life unfolds in the 
same region in a succession of similar experiences. The nineteenth-century national- 
ism and the preference for forming culturally and economically homogeneous nation 
states, separated by borders from other states, reflected that view.’ 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, however, a change started to occur in 
the thinking about international relations. This transformation of the world (as the 
title of Osterhammel’s book in 2011 puts it) set in motion a trend where a growing 
number of people, some driven to it by their circumstances, became less bound to a 
single place but lived their lives more in networks and as a succession of episodes. 
This led to tremendous growth of the transport sector, migration and international 
trade.* The Netherlands’ trade interests also prompted a change in perceptions of 
international relations, which was partly, but certainly not exclusively, connected 
with colonial interests; the international regulation of shipping on the Rhine was 
also an important subject of Dutch diplomatic activity. The understanding that trade 
and transport were best served by peaceful international relations was an important 
driving force of Dutch foreign policy, which was manifested, among other things, in 
the preparation and organisation of The Hague Peace Conferences in 1899 and 
1907, which resulted in treaties on the peaceful resolution of international disputes 
and on the restrictions to be observed in war. With these treaties, the first steps were 
taken in moving away from defending oneself by halting hostile armies towards 
preventing the need to do so. 
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Active Membership 

The still fragile development of treaty-based international relations suffered a dra- 
matic setback with the First World War. New efforts to revive them, such as the 
General Treaty for Renunciation of War as an Instrument of National Policy (the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact) signed in Paris in 1928, also collapsed when Nazi Germany 
and the imperialistic Japan again launched wars of aggression. In the first decade 
after the Second World War there were fears of a Third World War, potentially even 
more disastrous because of the availability of nuclear weapons.” 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands, which until the Second World War had tried to 
remain safe through a policy of neutrality, immediately joined NATO after the war, 
while in its foreign policy it played a prominent role through diplomacy and aid for 
the Third World. The amendment of the Constitution in 1953 reflected this, for 
example, with the instruction to the government to promote the development of the 
international legal order (currently Article 90). The Dutch armed forces (which 
were made up in part of conscripts) made a qualitatively and quantitatively signifi- 
cant contribution to the alliance. NATO and the Warsaw Pact, with disproportionate 
contributions from the two superpowers, armed themselves to be prepared for the 
worst and developed military strategies for a war in which the North German plains 
would be an important battleground.® 

Since the 1950s, the Netherlands has protected itself through its active member- 
ship of the UN institutions, NATO, the EU and other regional European institutions 
such as the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) and 
the Council of Europe, and later the Organisation for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (osce). The UN institutions provided the platform for peaceful resolution of 
international disputes, multilateral cooperation and protection of human rights.’ 

The threatening crises over Berlin and Cuba at the beginning of the 1960s were 
de-escalated just in time.® In the ensuing years, the threat of war gave way to an 
international security environment in which stability was derived from mutual 
deterrence and — on balance — adequate means of communication, symbolised by 
the UN Security Council and the ‘telephone hotline’ established between Washington 
and Moscow, to prevent wars from starting by mistake. In addition to the availability 
of forums for diplomatic negotiations and the resolution of disputes, the realisation 
in the United States (with its NATO allies) and in the UssR (with the Warsaw Pact 
countries) that nuclear annihilation would not produce any winners in a world in 
which countries all depended on one another ultimately also had a salutary effect. 

The policy of détente (from the 1970s) and agreements on arms control, followed 
by the implosion of the communist power structures, heralded the start of a new era 
at the end of 1989. With the United States as the sole remaining superpower, the 
expectation quickly spread that that country would be the guardian of international 
peace. Euphoria was the dominant emotion and that gave a powerful boost to the EU. 
Although the savage civil wars in the former Yugoslavia and military conflicts in the 
Caucasus disturbed the picture of a peacefully reunited Europe, optimism prevailed. 
Defence spending was substantially reduced throughout Europe; in the Netherlands 
by 25% between 1990 and 2014, a figure that is not corrected for the growth of Gpp. 
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As a percentage of GDP, expenditure fell from 2.5% to 1.2% (see Chap. 6). National 
service was suspended in the Netherlands in 1997. The total number of personnel in 
the armed forces declined by three-quarters, not even counting the disappearance of 
the reservists. 

In the context of this Pax Americana,’ the Dutch armed forces no longer concen- 
trated on defending the territory of the Western European allies against attacks from 
the East — it was assumed that this threat had disappeared for good — but on partici- 
pating in military actions in other countries, usually under the title of ‘crisis man- 
agement and peacekeeping operations’, under the auspices of NATO, the UN or the 
EU. This task has gradually evolved in the sense that human rights and the demo- 
cratic rule of law are not seen as the preserve of this country’ society, but are also an 
entitlement of peoples elsewhere in the world.'° The collective defence under 
American leadership in NATO protected the Netherlands against the threat from the 
Soviet Union and spared international relations from ‘continental’, Franco-German 
dominance. And the European Community gave the Netherlands access to a stable 
internal market with the other member states, an economic level playing field and 
the growth of prosperity which, with the establishment of its own welfare state, 
acted as a buffer against global economic shocks. 

In 2000, the article of the Constitution devoted to the tasks of the armed forces, 
which were previously exclusively the defence and protection of the interests of the 
Kingdom, was supplemented with ‘to maintain and promote the international legal 
order’ (Article 97), together with the obligation for the government to inform the 
States-General in advance if the armed forces are to be deployed or made available 
to maintain or promote the international legal order (Article 100). 

The Dutch armed forces have participated in approximately 50 international 
military missions since 1990. The structure of the streamlined Dutch armed forces 
was tailored to these types of operation, with a fairly wide range of military capa- 
bilities, but with scant possibilities to carry out the operations for more than a few 
years. During this period the image of the ‘Swiss army knife’ was introduced to 
symbolise the versatility and flexible deployability of the armed forces.'! The sym- 
bol of the Swiss army knife was intended to express the fact that a range of instru- 
ments had been combined in a single toolbox, but that each could be taken out and 
used as required. In that context it was assumed that the Netherlands “(is) an open 
and prosperous country in a safe region” (p. 298) and that the changes since the 
1990s could be extrapolated into the future (p. 303). As provided for in the Coalition 
Agreement in 2010, the Minister of Defence at the time wanted to remain “as close 
as possible” to this concept, but with the reservation that this was “very risky” as a 
result of the continuing cutbacks.!” 

More than a quarter of a century after 1989, the observation has to be made that 
the expectations of peace and stability have been rudely shattered. The current situ- 
ation of shortages and vulnerability in the Dutch defence forces has to be attributed 
to the fact that even long after the signs that times had changed, in other words even 
after 2008, policy continued to build on the expectation that serious military con- 
flicts would pass us by. H.A. Winkler”? describes how the triumph of the Western 
model of society ended in tragedy with the terrorist attacks of 11 September 2001. 
The succeeding period was devoted to the war against terror, followed by the global 
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financial crisis in 2008. In the ensuing years Obama’s America was evidently over- 
burdened, according to Winkler,'* while the problems accumulated for the EU and 
the West: the debt problem, the demise of the Arab Spring, the growing ambitions 
of Russia and China, the Ukraine crisis and, since the crisis year of 2014, a ‘globali- 
sation of terror’ (p. 549). 

The coinciding of the financial crisis with the radical change in the international 
security environment led, even after 2008 and right up until 2015, to a continued 
reduction of spending on defence by the Dutch government, but also of spending for 
conflict prevention through (adequate forms of) development cooperation. This 
determines the complexity and urgency of finding a new frame of reference for 
Dutch policy. The finding from the Ministry of Defence’s foresight studies that 
security policy must be equipped to meet multiple challenges was in itself correct. 
The dramatic deterioration in the outlook after 2001, and even more so after 2014, 
confirms that the old model of security behind a territorial line of defence is no 
longer fit for purpose. Insecurity presents itself in the same continental and inter- 
continental networks that characterise our lives and societies. 


5.3 International Operations and Multilateral Frameworks 


The points of departure and developments outlined in the previous section, the reac- 
tions to them and the lessons that have been drawn from them are still apparent. The 
Netherlands makes an active contribution to international crisis and stabilisation 
operations (Sect. 5.3.1) and invests in more intensive cooperation within the tried 
and trusted multilateral frameworks (Sect. 5.3.2), but today it does so with fewer 
resources (financial and otherwise) than in the 1980s and 1990s. 


5.3.1 Contributions to Crisis and Stabilisation Operations 


When the Cold War ended, the classical threat of aggression against the country’s 
own territory was no longer regarded as germane. Since then the Netherlands’ ambi- 
tion has been to make an active contribution to crisis and stabilisation operations 
with the aim of promoting the development of the international legal order, address- 
ing the fundamental causes of conflicts and translating its own military performance 
into political influence. Since 1990, the armed forces have been transformed into a 
flexible expeditionary force in a high state of readiness." Conscription was sus- 
pended and the Netherlands’ professional soldiers started participating in numerous 
peacekeeping and other missions.'°!” 

Since then the relevance of the armed forces is no longer determined by the 
extent to which they are not deployed (deterrent), but by the frequency with which 
they are sent out on missions.'* The question is whether that should be the case, 
since it has an impact on defence planning. The central question is no longer what 
the Netherlands needs in terms of defence capabilities in light of the security situa- 
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tion, but what political ‘ambitions’ — expressed in numbers, scale and intensity of 
troop deployments — are formulated in the Netherlands and how the armed forces 
can achieve those ambitions with diminishing financial resources.'° 

The participation in these operations also resulted in agreements on the political 
decision-making in the form of the Assessment Framework (1995) and the new 
Article 100 that was inserted in the Constitution in 2000. That article provides that 
“[the government] shall inform the States-General in advance if the armed forces 
are to be deployed or made available to maintain or promote the international legal 
order. This shall include the provision of humanitarian aid in the event of armed 
conflict.” 

The political support for the invasion of Iraq and the contribution to NATO’s ISAF 
mission in Afghanistan made it clear, however, that in practice the lengthy list of 
criteria for assessing the desirability and possibility of participating in missions in 
the Assessment Framework provided no guarantee of the legal legitimacy of Dutch 
military action or of political support for it. Outspoken objections and counter- 
arguments were not sufficiently considered and too often the expertise of specialist 
academics was left neglected. In its report on the intervention in Iraq, the Davids 
Committee referred explicitly to the importance of an international-law mandate. 

The Assessment Framework has therefore also been amended a number of times. 
The most recent change came in 2014, when the importance of protecting the civil- 
ian population and providing care for soldiers after a mission were added as issues 
that needed to be considered.” Nevertheless, there is still an area of tension between 
the ambition of retaining international influence and relevance by contributing to 
international operations, the objective of strengthening the international legal order 
and the aim of retaining political and social support for that ambition. This has been 
illustrated once again by the debate about the bombing of Da’esh in Iraq and Syria. 
Only if such actions are embedded in a widely-supported international long-term 
strategy for reconstruction, which also includes protection of the civilian population 
and the prevention of new conflicts, might this tension possibly diminish. 


5.3.2 Further Integration with Multilateral Frameworks 
and Bilateral Partners 


There are various underlying reasons for the further integration of the Netherlands’ 
efforts in the field of security with those of its allies: the Netherlands’ declining 
political weight since the enlargement of the EU and NATO, the growing significance 
of the EU in the areas of justice and home affairs and foreign and security policy, the 
waning commitment of emerging powers to multilateralism, the declining American 
willingness to pay the costs of European security and the Netherlands’ wish to cut 
spending on foreign and security policy. ‘Peace without money, war without 
Americans’ — that is the dual challenge facing countries in Europe, especially since 
Donald Trump became President of the United States.”! 

That challenge has to be faced in an altered landscape of conflicts. As Fig. 5.1 
shows, there are few conflicts between states and internal problems within countries 
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also do not seem to have increased in the last 20 years. The intensity of conflicts 
seems to be diminishing, see Fig. 5.2. The latent threats have changed, however, and 
that calls for a revised defence policy with a different role for the armed forces. 
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Fig. 5.1 Intra- and inter-state conflicts 1945-2013. (Source: Clingendael Strategic Monitor 2014) 
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Fig. 5.2 Trends in conflicts: 1946-2012, total magnitude (number and scale) and numbers of 
inter-state and intra-state conflicts worldwide. (Source: HCSS Strategic Monitor 2013: 15) 
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For some time, Dutch policy has been a ‘policy of contribution’; the Netherlands 
never undertakes international missions alone, but is asked to participate, and can 
use that position to exert political influence.” Consequently, there is also a growing 
realisation that the further consolidation and sharing of essential capabilities is 
imperative, but also creates mutual dependencies and vulnerabilities. After all, the 
decision-making in NATO and the transition from a European Security and Defence 
Policy (ESDP) to a genuine Common Security and Defence Policy (cspp) are inter- 
governmental processes, depend on differing and often conflicting — also in domes- 
tic political terms — agendas of the member states and proceed slowly and with 
difficulty. In that constellation, countries like the Netherlands are relatively vulner- 
able to the attitude of the larger countries.” 

The Netherlands also supports the growing practice of civil-military coordina- 
tion in UN and NATO operations; the international centre of expertise on this subject 
is based in the Netherlands. In this practice, military units coordinate their actions 
and the necessary support with the civil parties on the ground.“ The UN already 
appealed in 1992 for intensive efforts to ensure that crisis management operations 
made a genuine contribution to enduring peace and security. There have been 
numerous publications since then containing calls for more coherent approaches to 
security and development. In 2003, the Netherlands developed its own policy frame- 
work based on the principle “as civil as possible, as military as necessary”.” The 
aim of civil-military coordination is to support the peace process and security, win 
the trust of the local population and — where necessary — repair the infrastructure 
and temporarily perform administrative and policing duties on a modest scale. An 
interdepartmental consultative structure was created for these subjects, in which the 
ministries of Foreign Affairs (including the Directorate-General for International 
Cooperation) and Defence participate, and other ministries and NGOs attend by 
invitation.” 

In addition to the track focusing on the EU, NATO, the UN and the osce, the 
Netherlands also follows a bilateral track with countries including Germany, 
Belgium, France and the United Kingdom. It also explores the possibilities for 
closer cooperation in coalitions of the able and willing. The Netherlands pushes for 
closer bilateral cooperation with Belgium, France, the United Kingdom and 
Germany. Examples of the steps it has taken are the gradual deepening of the army’s 
integration with the German Bundeswehr, the intensive cooperation with Belgium 
in naval affairs and protection of airspace and the closer operational cooperation 
with France arising from the Netherlands’ contribution to the EU mission in Mali 
(MINUSMA). 

The European Union’s Common Foreign and Security Policy (crsP) has become 
a fixture of Dutch security policy.” It reflects various cornerstones of Dutch policy, 
particularly the need for an ‘integrated approach’ in order to enhance the coopera- 
tion between the various actors in the EU and NATO, the desire to strengthen Europe’s 
military capabilities, for example through pooling and sharing as is done at NATO 
level. Another urgent issue mentioned is the need to improve political decision- 
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making within the EU on rapid reaction units (the EU Battlegroups) and to involve 
national parliaments in those decisions.” The Netherlands also contributes to vari- 
ous EU civil and military missions. 

At present Dutch security policy does not assign the EU a significant role beyond 
the domain of the Common Foreign and Security Policy, with the exception of the 
maritime security strategy, the European defence industry and, in that context, the 
provision of funds for research into the use of dual-use capacities for dual use, in 
other words for civil and military use. Some areas of common ground have arisen, 
however, such as those between migration and border control and between develop- 
ment cooperation and security, in the African Peace Facility for example. At the 
European Council meeting in June 2015, the Netherlands again stressed the impor- 
tance of better and more systematic European defence cooperation and of strength- 
ening partnerships with the UN, NATO, the OSCE and the African Union.” 


The experiences in Libya, Mali and the Central African Republic and the cri- 
sis in Ukraine demonstrate that the member states lack the political will to use 
the EU for crisis management. Progress in jointly tackling the shortfalls in 
European military capabilities via pooling and sharing of national invest- 
ments and expanding the European security agenda to policy areas outside the 
Common Security and Defence Policy is also advancing very slowly. In 
December 2013, the European Council called on the High Representative to 
present new proposals for effective cooperation. Since then, the European 
Maritime Security Strategy (June 2014), an EU Cyber Defence Policy 
Framework and a Policy Framework for Systematic and Long-Term Defence 
Cooperation have been adopted, but these initiatives are still in their infancy.’ 
The strategic challenges in the regions surrounding the Eu will certainly also 
require changes in the European Neighbourhood Policy (ENP), which has 
proved ineffective and should provide for differentiated relationships with the 
countries in the Middle East and North Africa and a more extensive toolbox 
of instruments, including capacity for a migration strategy and a rapid reac- 
tion force based on the Common Security and Defence Policy. At the European 
Council meeting in June 2015 it was decided that the EU will continue to 
develop “an effective, visible and result-oriented Common Security and 
Defence Policy, further develop both civil and military capabilities, and 
strengthen Europe’s defence industry”! 
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The Eu’s High Representative subsequently prepared a strategic vision of the 
EU’s role in the world. After an extensive consultation process, the Global 
Strategy for the EU’s Foreign and Security Policy was published in June 2016 
(Shared Vision, Common Action: A Stronger Europe). The strategy calls for 
strengthening of defence cooperation in Europe. The presentation of the 
Global Strategy coincided with the referendum on the United Kingdom’s EU 
membership. With Brexit, the United Kingdom will also find itself ‘outside’ 
the Common Security and Defence Policy, which will complicate efforts to 
intensify European defence cooperation. Britain’s departure from the EU 
would seem to increase the chances of a more European, but less military 
Common Security and Defence Policy.” Nevertheless, there is still a lot of 
uncertainty about how Dutch policy should react in this context without the 
United Kingdom as a permanent partner. 


The priorities in the Global Strategy will be translated to the Common Security 
and Defence Policy.” The eu Implementation Plan on Security and Defence 
contains proposals for deepening defence cooperation, for example through 
the use of so-called “permanent structured cooperation’ (on the basis of Article 
42(6) of the Treaty of Lisbon; for more on — reform of — the PESCO mecha- 
nism, see also ceps 2015). A proposal for a European Defence Fund was 
unveiled on 30 November 2016. On 11 December 2017, 25 Member States 
committed to the activation of PEsco by means of a Council Decision. 


Since the difficult missions in Afghanistan, and particularly the growth of 
instability on the eastern and southern flanks of the EU, NATO has been engaged 
in a reorientation to ‘essential core tasks’, including the collective defence of 
allied territory, as well as global military crisis management and security 
cooperation.* The process is not proceeding without problems. After all, the 
Ukraine crisis also exposed the divisions within NATO: over the relative 
importance of the threats on the eastern and southern borders in the long term, 
over the most urgent investments in the military forces (flexible, mobile troops 
or rather a permanent force stationed on the border), over the feasibility and 
desirability of closer military cooperation and integration of troops.” This 
will also come to the fore in the forthcoming review of the Strategic Concept 
from 2010 (‘Active Engagement, Modern Defence’) and the new 
Comprehensive Political Guidance, which sets out the priorities for the next 
cycle of NATO’s planning process.*° 
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The NATO summit in Wales in September 2014 underlined the renewed impor- 
tance of collective defence (c.q. Article 5 of the NATO treaty, which provides 
that an attack against one member state shall be considered an attack against 
all of them and that all member states will cooperate in repelling the attack). 
For example, the Readiness Action Plan (RAP) to improve the deployability of 
allied troops was adopted. The plan encompasses a reorganisation of the NATO 
Response Force (NRF), including the establishment of the Very High Readiness 
Joint Task Force (vJTF), comprising a so-called rapid reaction force of 5000 
troops. 


The allies also committed themselves to raising defence spending towards 2% 
of GDP, decided to intensify NATO patrols of the airspace over the Baltic states 
and announced large-scale military exercises along the eastern border. The 
Netherlands, together with Germany and Norway, is supplying ground troops 
for the vJTF. The Netherlands also signed a declaration of intent in 2013, 
together with the United Kingdom, Denmark, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Norway, concerning participation in the British initiative for a Joint 
Expeditionary Force (JEF) capable of responding quickly to crises without 
having to rely on decision-making in all 28 member states. Allies can decide 
on a case-by-case basis whether to contribute to the modules to be deployed. 
The Netherlands chose to contribute to maritime security with a joint British- 
Dutch amphibian force. 


At the NATO summit in Warsaw in July 2016, decisions were made on the 
forward deployment of units in the Baltic states, Poland, Romania and 
Bulgaria. This ‘trend’ could continue in the coming years (and have conse- 
quences for the Dutch armed forces), depending on developments in relations 
between the Us/NATO and Russia. Also indicative of new threats to the collec- 
tive security of NATO is the Cyber Defence Pledge, which was adopted at the 
NATO summit in Warsaw, in which cyberspace was recognised as a domain in 
which NATO has to defend itself in the same way as the allies defend them- 
selves on land, at sea and in the air. In principle, therefore, a cyber attack can 
be equated with an attack with conventional weapons (and therefore activate 
Article 5). 
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54 The Security of the Caribbean Parts of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands 


When one speaks of Dutch defence policy, thoughts normally turn only to that part 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands that lies in Europe. But that is an incorrect con- 
straint. The Charter for the Kingdom of the Netherlands leaves no doubt about that. 
International relations and defence encompass the entire Kingdom, not just the 
Netherlands or the European part of the Netherlands. The policy on international 
security extends to the entire state in the international law sense, in other words also 
those parts of the state situated in the Caribbean region. 

However, international relations and defence as they relate to the Caribbean parts 
of the Kingdom do possess specific features. In the first place, there are differences 
arising from geography. The distance from Europe is too great and the scale of the 
relevant islands is too small to organise military activities there in the same way as 
in the European part of the Netherlands. Articles 30-33 and Article 35 of the Charter 
regulate the contributions of the countries of the Kingdom in terms of the staffing, 
materiel and financial requirements of defence. Article 34 grants the government of 
the Kingdom the power, in the event of war or the threat of war or a threat to or the 
disturbance of internal order and peace, to declare any part of the Kingdom to be in 
a State of war or a state of emergency with a view to maintaining internal or external 
security. This provision cannot be applied, however. The national law that should 
regulate it*’ has never been passed and a proposal in 1994 to rectify the situation has 
still to be implemented. 

It is also relevant that Article 6 of the North Atlantic Treaty limits the obligation 
of collective self-defence to the territory north of the Tropic of Cancer. Although the 
obligation for the EU member states to provide mutual assistance in the event of 
armed aggression (Article 42(7) of the Treaty on European Union (TEU)) does 
extend to the ultra-peripheral regions of the EU south of the Tropic of Cancer, such 
as the French Antilles, it does not apply for the so-called overseas countries and ter- 
ritories, in other words those parts of the member states to which, in principle, EU 
law does not apply by virtue of Article 52 TEU and Article 355 of the Treaty on the 
Functioning of the European Union (TFEU).** The Caribbean parts of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands currently fall into the latter category, although there is a possibil- 
ity — in particular for the islands falling within the Dutch state system, Bonaire, 
Saint Eustatius and Saba — that this will change in the near future. Although the 
Caribbean parts of the Kingdom lack the protection of NATO and the EU under inter- 
national law, their defence is de facto embedded in alliances with the us and the two 
other European states with Caribbean territories, France and the United Kingdom. 
These countries coordinate the coastguard’s activities to combat drug trafficking 
and by special agreement the us has an air force support base on Curaçao. 

In addition to these differences arising from geography and from treaties, there 
are also differences in the nature of the security issues. The Caribbean is a part of 
the world with a large number of island states and regions that differ from one 
another in various respects. The changes in international relations in the Caribbean 
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region in the last century were caused by decolonisation and revolutions, not by 
wars aimed at territorial expansion at the expense of another state. Naturally, this 
does not mean that the region is assured of lasting peace. Since the Argentine-British 
war over the Falkland Islands, the question is raised from time to time of whether 
Venezuela will always respect the sovereignty of primarily European governance of 
three nearby islands.” It is not inconceivable — as was the case in Argentina at the 
time — that domestic unrest will spill over into a foreign adventure. For its part, 
Venezuela might, in the event of serious disturbances on one of the islands, feel 
called upon to protect its interests in the oil refining on Curaçao and Aruba by mili- 
tary means. 

In other words, as in Europe and around the Mediterranean, internal and external 
peace are interconnected in this part of the world. Placing the connection between 
external and internal peace on the agenda is complicated, however, by the fact that, 
with the exception of the ‘guarantee function’ and ensuring compliance with trea- 
ties, the Government of the Kingdom has no general powers in internal matters. 
Nevertheless, the binding nature of treaties on the Kingdom is important when it 
comes to the essential features of a free and socially just society. When internal 
peace is disturbed by clear violations of civil, political, economic, social or cultural 
rights — the subjects covered by, among other things, the principal UN conventions — 
the organs of the Kingdom are obliged to defend the citizens of every part of the 
Kingdom. The same applies for other possible causes of social disruption, such as 
major corruption, drug trafficking and other forms of organised crime. Those issues 
also involve treaty obligations of the entire Kingdom — but the responsibility of each 
individual country must always take priority, both for constitutional reasons and in 
the interests of the political cohesion within each of the societies. An excessive 
inclination to intervene could itself become a source of tension. 

Little research has been conducted into the special features and requirements of 
security policy in the Caribbean region. Twenty years ago Ivelaw Griffith investi- 
gated the unique security problems in the Caribbean in a study for the American 
Institute for National Security Studies (part of the National Defence University). 
The region is vulnerable partly because of its fragmentation in a constitutional 
sense: ‘traditional concepts of sovereignty cannot cope with torrential trans-border 
flows of narcotics, money, arms, and immigrants’ .*° In addition to a number of unre- 
solved border disputes, the most important of which involves Venezuela and Guyana, 
major risks arise from the ‘geonarcitics’, the term Griffith uses to denote a multi- 
dimensional phenomenon with “drug production, consumption-abuse, trafficking, 
and money-laundering” as the principal problems and joint actions by the Caribbean 
entities in response to them.*! He refers to the need to strengthen the stability of 
democratic governance, in conjunction with protection of human rights and a prop- 
erly functioning judicial system (pp. 69-72). Mutual cooperation is needed for sur- 
vival, but is not enough; help from outside — he mentions the US in that context, but 
France, the United Kingdom and the Netherlands could also feel they are being 
addressed — is also essential (pp. 73-74). Twenty years later, these observations 
have lost none of their actuality, but would now have to be supplemented with the 
subject of migration, including the criminal abuse of migrants in the form of human 
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trafficking. Like drug trafficking, human trafficking is accompanied by other forms 
of crime (money laundering, corruption and intimidation of public officials). 

The wide-ranging studies by Prevost, Vanden et al. in 2014 are also concerned 
with Central and South America. In relation to the drug trade, they refer in particular 
to a loss of sovereignty in regions where armed gangs (maras) and large-scale crim- 
inal organisations have assumed power.” They too advocate external support for 
fragile states in order to contain the risks arising from failing states and uncontrolled 
regions (pp. 187-188). Furthermore, a situation could arise in this part of the world 
where large numbers of people migrate because of civil wars, pandemics or climate 
change and so further undermine the fragile stability of the Caribbean political 
entities. 

When one compares the experiences in the last few years with the findings from 
this research, what stands out is that they point in the same direction. In the frag- 
mented Caribbean environment, security policy has to be implemented on the basis 
of cooperation aimed at creating stability. The Dutch military component can only 
function in a supporting and supplementary role alongside those of the Caribbean 
states and other entities, the Us, France and the United Kingdom. But that involve- 
ment of the Netherlands is essential, given the relatively great importance of the 
islands connected to the Netherlands in this part of the world. Strengthening the 
stabilising institutions of the Caribbean countries and island territories in the 
Kingdom, such as the judiciary, the public prosecution service and politics, must 
remain a high priority. Stronger socio-economic development ultimately offers the 
best counterweight to the creation of power vacuums; these can also be no-go areas 
in slums or sectors of the economy without effective supervision. 

The Kingdom’s armed forces will have to continue playing a role in maritime 
security. Although there are no complaints of shortcomings on the part of the Royal 
Netherlands navy at the moment, its capacity is also under pressure in the Caribbean 
region. Capabilities to protect against threats to flow security will also demand 
attention — given the risks associated with abuse of vital transport routes —from the 
perspective of security in the Caribbean parts of the Kingdom. 


5.5 Developments and Trends in the International Security 
Environment 


Defence policy is emphatically confronted with the deep-seated changes in the 
security environment. As a result of the convergence of ‘old’ and ‘new’ threats to 
security, together with the greater interconnectedness of internal and external secu- 
rity, the negative consequences of globalisation are appearing alongside traditional 
geopolitical threats. Complex global issues, such as climate change, migration and 
the crumbling liberal international order based on laws and treaties, demand atten- 
tion. The same applies for the growing rivalry between (groups of) states over issues 
such as spheres of influence, open spaces (the sea, airspace and space), scarce natu- 
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ral resources (including water, energy and raw materials) and markets. Non-state 
enemies have profited from globalisation and become increasingly important actors. 
Security is no longer primarily territorial or static, but shifts within and between 
networks, both physical and digital. A great deal of research is therefore being con- 
ducted into the impact of these developments on the future deployment of armed 
forces. NATO, for example, is drafting future scenarios for developments such as the 
use of and denial of access to regions, large-scale disasters due to climate change, 
weapons of mass destruction and cyber threats (interview with ACT NATO, 
February 2015). 

What developments and strategic trends are likely to determine the security envi- 
ronment in the Netherlands and Europe in the coming decades? The analyses per- 
formed by various think tanks (including the Centre for European Policy Studies, 
the Clingendael Institute, The Hague Centre for Strategic Studies, the Institut des 
Relations Internationales et Stratégiques, the European Institute for Security 
Studies, the Stiftung Wissenschaft und Politik and the German Marshall Fund) can 
provide an initial impression. 


The Eastern Flank of the EU 

The states on the EU’s eastern flank are high on the list of potential flashpoints of 
future instability and conflict, because of their weak institutions, imbalanced eco- 
nomic development, corrupt political elites, ethnically diverse populations and 
arduous leadership changes. These states are expected to become more exposed to 
the disrupting influence of Russia. Popular revolutions such as the Rose Revolution 
in Georgia in 2003, the Orange Revolution in Ukraine in 2004, the failed Tulip 
Revolution in Kyrgystan in 2005 and the Arab Spring have awakened Russian fears 
of growing political ‘contamination’ from the Western world. Since the war with 
Georgia (2008), the orientation of the Russian Federation has steadily shifted to its 
own multilateral institutions, such as the Eurasian Union and the Collective Security 
Treaty Organisation. In this way, the country is claiming strategic leadership of the 
Central Asian region.” Russia’s annexation of Crimea in March 2014 illustrates the 
fact that hard military confrontations have not disappeared, even in the current era 
of globalisation, greater mutual dependencies and indirect exertion of power.“ 
There is considerable debate among experts about whether the Russian action in 
Georgia and Crimea — involving, among other things, a combination of diplomatic 
pressure, propaganda and interventions by special troops and local activists — marks 
the start of an era of less inter-state trust with hybrid threats and warfare.“ Russia’s 
military and economic strength in the longer term is also debated. But there is little 
doubt any longer that ‘Ukraine’ is sending a warning. 


The Southern and Eastern Flanks of the EU 

The instability and potential for conflict along the southern and eastern flanks of the 
EU will persist in the coming years. With the descent of the popular uprisings in the 
Arab Spring in 2011 into large-scale destabilisation and refugee crises, the Middle 
East and North Africa (MENA) region is experiencing a turbulent period. Europe is 
feeling the effects of that in the form of an influx of refugees and irregular migrants, 
which has caused a severe escalation of social and political tensions within and 
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between EU member states. The instability on the southern border seems set to con- 
tinue for the time being. With the exception of Oman and Morocco, the human 
rights situation has deteriorated in all of the MENA countries and their governments 
are under pressure from economic shocks and enkindled terrorism. The south of 
Algeria, Libya, the Sinai region of Egypt, parts of northern Iraq and Syria and 
Yemen all face acute security problems because terrorist and criminal networks 
have stepped in to fill the vacuum left by the complete or partial absence of central 
authority. The civil war in Libya is feeding terrorism, drug trafficking and people 
smuggling and destabilising the global oil market. The death toll in the civil war in 
Syria has climbed into the hundreds of thousands and the war will probably set the 
country’s economy back by several decades. The stream of Syrian refugees into 
neighbouring Lebanon also increases the risk of internal uprisings in that country. 
The Sahel countries and the Horn of Africa (Senegal, Gambia, Mauritania, Mali, 
Burkina Faso, Niger, Nigeria, Chad, Sudan, Ethiopia, Eritrea, Somalia and Djibouti) 
form a region of growing instability (see Figs. 5.3 and 5.4). The relative vulnerabil- 
ity of each country is indicated by the depth of the colour in Fig. 5.4 which is based 
on the State Fragility Index (sr). These countries are characterised by rapid popula- 
tion growth and suffer from recurring cycles of violence and weak governance. 


Ansar al-Sharia (Tunisia) Hezbollah Islamic State of Iraq & the Levant (ISIL) 
Founded 2011 after Tunisian revolution. Founded 1982. Major Lebanese political party Founded 2004 as an al-Qaeda offshoot. 
Goal: Impose Salafist Sharia law in Tunisia with a military wing and Iranian support. Goals: Goal: Establish caliphate across Islamic world 
Targets: Tunisian government and politicians. Israel's destruction; help Assad regime win Targets: State structures (armies) and 

Syrian civil war. Targets: Israel; opponents of minorities (Shiite, Christian, Yezidi, Kurdish) 

Assad regi 


Ansar al-Sharia (Libya) 
Founded 2011 during Libyan revolution. 
Goal: Impose Salafist Sharia law in Libya 
Targets: Opposing Libyan factions; westemers 
(including US ambassador in 2012) 


Jabhat al-Nusra 

Founded 2011 as a Syrian al-Qaeda affiliate. 
Goal: Sunni Islamic state in Syria 

Targets: Assad regime and supporting groups 


Founded 1987 from Palestinian branch of 
Muslim Brotherhood. Goal: armed struggle 
against Israel, Charter calls for an Islamic 
Palestinian state in its place. Target: Israeli 
institutions and civilians 


ISRAEL 

ALGERIA 

WESTERN SAUDI ARABIA 
SAHARA 

MALI 


Founded 2011 with escalation after 2013 removal 


w 
MAURITANIA of Morsi government. Some members have 
reportedly sworn allegiance to ISIL 
Goal: Removal of impious Egyptian government YEMEN 
N Targets: Egyptian government & Israel 
Y 


CHAD SUDAN 
Al-Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula (AQAP) 
Founded in 2009 as merger of al-Qaeda's Yemeni 
& Saudi branches. Goal: Overthrow Saudi & 

Yemeni governments to liberate holy sites & 

revive caliphate. Targets: Foreigners & domestic 
security forces 


Al-Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb 
(AQIM) and allies 


Founded 1998 from remnants of Algerian 
groups. Allied with al-Qaeda & took AQIM 
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Fig. 5.3 Terrorist groups in the Middle East and North Africa. (Source: Missiroli et al. 2014: 58) 
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Countries SFi score Political turmoil Econmic and Fuel export Religious and 
social issues dependency ethnic tensions 
Iraq 20 
Yemen 17 
Libya 15 
Syria 11 
Pal. Territories N/A 
Mali 19 
Algeria 15 
Egypt 11 
Iran 12 
Bahrain 9 
Jordan 
Tunisia 5 
Morocco 7 
Israel 8 
Saudi Arabia 9 
Lebanon 5 
Turkey 7 
Oman 5 
Kuwait 4 
Qatar 4 
UAE 3 


* The State Fragility Index (SFI) provides a overview of overall state vulnerability. 


Fig. 5.4 Vulnerability of countries in the Middle East and North Africa. (Source: HCSS 2014: 
198) 


Fighting drags on, levels of violent crime remain high and development is stagnat- 
ing. The result is labour migration and streams of refugees. Various forms of vio- 
lence are also increasingly interconnected in these countries. 

Local political movements, for example, are financed with money from criminal 
activities or by international terrorist movements that join them. Local political 
grievances, social and economic deprivation and increasing drought brought on by 
climate change increase the potential for more violent conflicts, terrorism and refu- 
gee crises. 


Asia and South and Central America 

The further growth of the economic and political importance of countries like China, 
Indonesia, India, Brazil and Mexico will probably translate into greater tensions in 
trade policy, rivalry over access to raw materials and transport routes and expansion 
of their military potential. Pressure will also increase on the international architec- 
ture constructed under the auspices of the UN. On a positive note, that architecture 
now extends to practically every social domain (domains that are in fact also cov- 
ered by other international organisations): peace and security, human rights, econ- 
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omy and trade, development and, more recently, the management of the oceans, the 
Arctic region, airspace and space.*° 


Nuclear Weapons and Other Weapons of Mass Destruction 

It is reasonable to expect that these power shifts and the fragmentation of power 
towards non-state actors will be manifested in a growing proliferation of and threat 
from nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction in the coming years. 
Despite earlier Us-led attempts to establish such a system, there is still no global 
monitoring of the safe storage of nuclear materials or robust multilateral frame- 
works for reducing stockpiles of nuclear weapons. Meanwhile, most nuclear powers 
are busy modernising their arsenals. A third of the Russian defence budget, which 
has risen by more than 50% since 2007, is devoted to nuclear weapons. China, 
Pakistan and North Korea are also expanding their arsenals, and the us is investing 
in a modernisation programme.“ Twenty-five countries currently possess nuclear 
material that could also be used to manufacture nuclear weapons.** Consequently, 
the risks of a further proliferation of nuclear weapons to states in the Middle East, 
of misunderstandings and accidents and of weapons falling into the hands of terror- 
ists or criminals are many times greater than they were during the Cold War era, 
when only a small number of countries had nuclear weapons. It is also important not 
to underestimate the issues surrounding the maintenance and security of nuclear 
weapons and keeping the security systems up to date. 


Cooperation and Solidarity with Alliances 
The developments in the security environment also raise questions about the future 
solidarity of alliances. The Clingendael Monitor 2016, Grootmachten en mondiale 
stabiliteit [Great powers and global stability] (which formed part of the Dutch gov- 
ernment’s Strategic Monitor together with the Hcss 2016 report The Wheel of 
Fortune referred to below), focused mainly on forms of cooperation and conflict 
between the great powers (including the EU). The most important conclusions were: 
cooperation and conflict are not mutually exclusive; there are many forms of ad-hoc 
cooperation (not involving the forming of blocs); the us-China relationship will 
grow in importance but its nature will change (specifically, it will be based less on 
trust) and will consequently be less stable than the Us-EU relationship; relations 
between the great powers will become less predictable; and the international order 
will become less liberal. In its Strategic Monitor 2016 (The Wheel of Fortune), the 
HCSS analysed patterns of cooperation and conflict in the international relations 
between both state and non-state actors. Important observations made in the report 
were: forms of cooperation are diminishing; the major powers are becoming more 
assertive in pursuing their own direct interests; the number of major conflicts with 
large numbers of victims is increasing; classical inter-state crises have returned. 
However, the negative developments were balanced by some positive trends/sources 
of security (people worldwide are better educated, better fed, healthier and more 
tolerant). 

The conclusion could be that the security environment in which the Netherlands 
and Europe find themselves has changed, but the possibilities for cooperation with 
other countries are also evolving. The stability of the relationships within the alli- 
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ances will become less predictable with the United Kingdom’s exit from the EU and 
with the course being taken by Trump’s presidency in the United States. Concurrent 
conflicts with countries with which we have trade relations are likely to become 
more rather than less frequent, while the diversity of partners with whom action is 
taken in response to a threat or a conflict will increase, as will the forms of partner- 
ship. In that environment, the Netherlands’ security policy (both national and 
international) needs to be reviewed — and the position of the armed forces in particu- 
lar needs to be reassessed. 


5.6 Changes in Warfare 


It is impossible to say with certainty what future conflicts and what form of deploy- 
ment the armed forces need to prepare for — the world is constantly changing. 
However, a number of dominant trends can be identified. 

Hybrid warfare is receiving far greater attention as a result of Russia’s actions in 
Crimea and in East Ukraine, where the Russian approach was characterised by the 
denial of military involvement (such as the so-called “proxy war’) and the use of 
non-military means (including propaganda, destabilisation of the public debate by 
distributing fake news and damaging the reputation of individuals and authorities, 
cyber warfare — including hacking and the use of ‘trolls’ on social media — and eco- 
nomic pressure).” 

Hybrid warfare is the collective name for warfare involving the use of a range of 
military and non-military instruments (see Fig. 5.5). It is not an entirely new form 
of warfare. It offers states — and non-state actors — various possibilities to exert 
influence in the current security environment without engaging in large-scale mili- 
tary confrontations. Although large-scale military conflicts cannot be ruled out, 
hybrid forms of conflict and warfare appear more likely. The use of non-traditional 
instruments — not necessarily targeted at an enemy’s military strength — can have a 
seriously disruptive effect and fundamentally change the traditional points of depar- 
ture for operations. 

Warfare in urban environments is another scenario for future deployment of the 
armed forces. This is a logical consequence of the forecast that in 20 years’ time the 
majority of the world’s population will be living in ‘megacities’. That will impose 
specific demands on military action, based on the use of technologically advanced 
tactical capabilities. Another dominant trend concerns the expectation that armed 
forces will be called on more frequently to tackle the effects of natural disasters, in 
their own country and elsewhere, as a consequence of climate change. 

Technological developments will also influence the operational environment and 
the deployment of the armed forces — (see Fig. 5.5).”! They include advances in 
communication (resulting in steadily greater integration, provided systems are com- 
patible), observation, precision (targeted use), autonomy and automation (of weap- 
ons systems). These developments will probably benefit armed forces, but at the 
same time — in the hands of state and non-state enemies — will inevitably make 
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Fig. 5.5 Differences in involvement in conflicts and warfare. (Source: Hoffman 2009) 


societies, and particularly their critical infrastructure, more vulnerable. That infra- 
structure could also involve (civil) capabilities in space, in the form of satellites. 
Achieving military superiority will be more challenging and more expensive 
because of the accelerating pace at which technologies are being developed and dis- 
seminated. Electronic warfare is an example of this. Effective access to the informa- 
tion domain — by gathering, analysing and using data (Big Data) (see the wRR’s 
report Big data in een vrije en veilige samenleving [Big Data in a free and secure 
society] (2016)) — will be a critical success factor in military operations. Embracing 
these technological innovations is vital for future-proofing the armed forces, 
whether as a deterrent to (potential) enemies, for gaining and retaining the upper 
hand in (armed) conflicts or minimising the country’s own vulnerability. 

Whether this will lead to a major military upheaval, as was assumed in the 1990s, 
remains to be seen. With the shift from large-scale conventional (classical) action to 
mainly irregular and asymmetric warfare, the assumption that quick and resounding 
victories would come within reach has, in any case, not come about. In addition to 
the impact of technological developments, the importance of social development 
and the need to clearly understand the security environment are now recognised far 
more clearly than they used to be. Above all, the capacity to act in a complex secu- 
rity environment calls for knowledge and understanding of local conditions and the 
underlying causes of conflicts, both in the preparations and during the actual 
deployment. 
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5.7 Significance for the Main Tasks of Defence Policy 


What do these developments imply for defence policy? That question can be 
answered on the basis of the three main tasks of defence policy: 


1. protection of national and allied territory, including the Caribbean parts of the 
Kingdom; 

2. promotion of the international rule of law and stability; 

3. support for civil authorities in national law enforcement, providing disaster relief 
and humanitarian aid, both nationally and internationally. 


What are the implications of the changed security environment for the perfor- 
mance of these three tasks? Political choices determine security policy. The deploy- 
ment of the armed forces is not fixed, but is a consequence of political decisions. 
Nevertheless, defence policy rests on a number of constants that determine in part 
the relevance of the armed forces for security policy. 

In the first place, the policy is not determined solely by the Netherlands’ own 
choices and interests. Allies and partners expect contributions from the Netherlands. 
They also count on the smaller countries.” Secondly, the Netherlands has indicated 
that it wants to retain a high-class expeditionary force in the future in accordance 
with the principles laid down in Jn het belang van Nederland [In the interest of the 
Netherlands] (2013). This was the reason why a sum of approximately 0.5 billion 
euros was added to the defence budget in the 2014 Budget. 

That political choice reflects the continuity of the policy of deploying the armed 
forces as an instrument for making relevant Dutch contributions to stabilisation 
operations that has been in place since the policy document on defence priorities 
Een andere wereld, een andere defensie [A different world, a different defence] in 
1993. This choice is a perfect fit in the current era, with its heavy emphasis on the 
effects of instability in the regions around Europe for the country’s own security. 
The defence of the territory of the country and its allies has ‘reappeared’ as a mean- 
ingful task of the armed forces. At the same time, this defence task will primarily 
involve making a relevant contribution to the defence of the alliance, since there is 
no question of a large-scale conventional threat against Dutch territory. 

The Netherlands’ participation in the us-led coalition against Da’esh illustrates 
the second constant in Dutch security policy: the contribution to intensive peace- 
enforcing operations under American leadership, under the auspices of NATO or 
otherwise. In light of the Russian aggression in Eastern Europe, the relationship 
with the US carries even greater weight than before 2014. The consideration that 
Dutch involvement in intensive peace-enforcing operations opens doors (and keeps 
them open) in Washington — and in the major European capitals — is as applicable as 
ever today. It creates possibilities for the Netherlands to exert influence.” 

The possibility of contributing to both stabilisation and intensive peace-enforcing 
operations is also a reflection of the political spectrum in the Netherlands, with 
Europeanists and Atlanticists (both of whom are in fact to be found in all of the 
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political parties) and their associated preferences for operations higher or lower in 
the spectrum of the use of force. Accordingly, alternating coalitions have a menu 
of options, whereby parties can ‘concede’ missions to one another. For example, 
although there was broad political support for Dutch involvement in Iraq, the politi- 
cal debate about whether the mission could be extended to Syria underlined the fact 
that legitimacy and public support cannot be taken for granted. Politicians and the 
public are not a priori opposed to the use of force, but the aversion to genuine “war- 
fare’ is deeply rooted in the Netherlands.” 

The Assessment Framework for the deployment of the Dutch armed forces for 
crisis management operations illustrates the circumspection with which politicians 
operate. The political risks are not insignificant, as demonstrated by the fall of the 
fourth Balkenende government in 2010. The government and parliament therefore 
hold intensive consultations about Dutch contributions to crisis management opera- 
tions, before the decision is made, during the operation and, in the last few years, on 
occasion after a mission has ended. In addition to the regular post-mission evalua- 
tion, the government can also decide to re-evaluate a mission 5 years after it has 
ended.*° Strict demands are also made on the method of operation and the composi- 
tion of Dutch military contributions. Examples are protecting the civil population or 
guaranteeing the necessary protection of soldiers sent out on missions. 


5.7.1 Significance for the First Main Task 


The changing security environment and the demands made on the armed forces give 
a specific interpretation and significance to the constitutional tasks. Treaty obliga- 
tions mean that the first main task, the defence and protection of the interests of the 
Kingdom, naturally including the Caribbean parts of the Kingdom, has to be seen as 
including the defence of allied territory as well as the territory of the country itself. 
This has become far more relevant with the withdrawal of Russia as a cooperative 
security partner. Under the Readiness Action Plan, the mutual assistance clause, laid 
down in Article 5 of the NATO treaty, will be reinforced in the coming years in the 
form of more exercises, a larger presence with rotating units, aerial reconnaissance 
and enforcement along the Alliance’s eastern border (see the NATO Wales Summit 
Declaration, 5 September 2014). These measures will be supplemented with more 
and heavier firepower (decision at the Warsaw Summit in 2016). 

The greater instability in Eastern Europe has again drawn attention to the impor- 
tance of the ‘traditional’ conventional capabilities that are required to form a credi- 
ble deterrent.” In that context, NATO attaches great importance to Dutch military 
capacity such as F-35 fighter planes and submarines, as well as the Netherlands’ 
contribution to ballistic missile defence with air defence frigates. That does not 
signify a return to the Cold War and the static defence strategy of that period, how- 
ever. Military action today calls for a dynamic approach with mobile and rapidly 
deployable units, spearheaded by the Very High Readiness Joint Task Force (VJTF) 
from 2016. 
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NATO is prepared for a variety of scenarios, with special attention — because of 
Russia’s actions in Crimea and East Ukraine and vis-a-vis the Baltic states — for 
hybrid warfare. That calls for specific capabilities in the field of cyber warfare, spe- 
cial units and capacity for intelligence gathering and analysis. Hybrid warfare is 
also receiving attention at EU level, where the emphasis is on the combined use of 
every available instrument, civil and military, in close cooperation with NATO. 

Very important in this regard is the debate about what is known as A2/AD: Anti 
Access and Area Denial. With A2/AD weapons systems such as ballistic missiles or 
by disrupting communication, parties can be denied operational access to a region, 
both on land and at sea. Russia (near Kaliningrad and during the intervention in 
Syria) and China (the southern and eastern China Sea) have both created such areas. 
This not only prevents NATO from taking action during conflict situations, but also 
its ability to protect shipping routes, thereby also impairing flow security. 

The following issues and the tasks derived from them require special attention in 
relation to this first main task: 


Alliances with NATO and EU 

The annexation of Crimea, Russia’s intervention in Ukraine and various Russian 
statements, written and spoken, clearly illustrate the pressure on the international 
legal order in Europe. Deterrence and collective defence have assumed renewed 
significance. They demand an increase in NATO’s state of readiness and compliance 
with the agreements made by the NATO countries in Wales (September 2014) and 
Warsaw (July 2016) to increase their defence efforts. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, former Soviet Republics but now member states 
of NATO, are vulnerable and their defence requires special attention” The 
Netherlands is playing its part in their protection, for example through its participa- 
tion in the Very High Readiness Joint Task Force (vsTF) and Baltic Air Policing. 
This brings with it additional financial costs, in the short term to strengthen the 
sustainability of the Dutch armed forces and in the longer term to strengthen 
Europe’s military capacity to act. Contributions to solving Europe’s military short- 
falls will not necessarily always comprise additional investments in personnel and 
materiel. More intensive cooperation is also an option, an area in which the 
Netherlands already has a good track record.” 


Protection of Vital Infrastructure 

The Netherlands and its inhabitants function by virtue of the country’s vital infra- 
structure. The government and business community therefore work closely together 
to protect that vital infrastructure against disruption caused by disasters, attacks, 
technical faults and sabotage. In 2014, a new assessment of what constitutes the 
society’s vital infrastructure was made on the basis of the economic, physical and 
social impact and cascade consequences, with a view to ensuring that instruments 
and scarce resources intended to enhance their resilience are employed as efficiently 
and effectively as possible. In that context, in the coming period the ministries of 
Justice and Security and Defence will continue the Enhancing Civil-Military 
Cooperation (vCMS) programme, thus creating a permanent partnership for crisis 
management between civil actors, such as the police, and the armed forces. 
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Counterterrorism 

In addition to measures already taken, fighting jihadism, both in the Netherlands 
and at the source, is a priority. In the Netherlands, the Nctv — which is part of the 
Ministry of Justice and Security —is responsible for implementing the Comprehensive 
Action Programme to Combat Jihadism, which was launched in August 2014. The 
EU has also formulated a counterterrorism strategy. Focal points of that strategy are 
pursuing jihadist fighters and cutting off financing of terrorism and seeking coop- 
eration with strategic partners, particularly in the Gulf region. With initiatives at 
bilateral, EU and UN level, the Netherlands focuses on eliminating breeding grounds 
for terrorism. Through the International Institute for Justice and the Rule of Law 
(uy), the Netherlands supports the process of judicial capacity building in North 
Africa and the Middle East. The intelligence and security services (the NCTV, AIVD 
and MIVD) play a crucial role in fighting terrorism and received additional funding 
for those activities in February 2015. 


Flow Security: Energy, Trade, Raw Materials and Cyberspace 

The world has become deeply interconnected. The Netherlands has one of the 
world’s most open economies. Security is no longer location-bound, but depends to 
a large extent on unimpeded trade flows, uninterrupted availability of energy and 
raw materials and an open, free and secure Internet. The Netherlands must continue 
to actively campaign for the adoption of balanced rules and standards for global 
trade, which also benefit developing countries, in the World Trade Organisation 
(wro) and through specific agreements such as the Transatlantic Trade and 
Investment Partnership. On the question of energy, the Netherlands should lobby in 
the EU for a reduction of the EU’s dependence on Russia for gas.” 

Cyber security is crucial for the Netherlands’ prosperity and security (see also 
WRR (2015) De publieke kern van het internet [The public core of the Internet]). In 
the last few years, the Netherlands has taken steps to strengthen the country’s resil- 
ience against state and non-state criminal activities with the formulation of a 
National Cyber Security Strategy (2011, 2013) and the establishment of the National 
Cyber Security Centre. The government, the business community, institutions and 
citizens will have to continue these efforts. In addition to defensive cyber capabili- 
ties (protection of their own networks, systems and information), the armed forces 
will also have to strengthen their offensive cyber capabilities (with digital instru- 
ments designed to disrupt or disable the enemy’s actions). At international level, the 
Netherlands can promote international cooperation and the formulation of interna- 
tional rules. The organisation of the Global Conference on Cyberspace in April 
2015 reflects the country’s ambition of playing an active role in placing these issues 
on the agenda. 

The Dutch armed forces also safeguard flow security with the deployment of the 
navy to combat piracy and to protect shipping routes (in addition to private secu- 
rity). This is a domain where the A2/Ap phenomenon discussed above, which might 
make such operations impossible, could affect the Netherlands and in particular its 
trade interests and distribution channels. Innovation and resolve, but particularly 
training and exercises in dealing with these new phenomena in conflict situations, 
are required. 
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5.7.2 Significance for the Second Main Task 


As the previous chapters have shown, particularly the second main task of the armed 
forces, the maintenance and promotion of the international legal order, has been 
called into question. Nevertheless, that task will remain as relevant as ever for the 
time being — in its own right and as an extension of the national interest (WRR 
(2010b) Aan het buitenland gehecht [Attached to the World]). Although large-scale 
interventions and the formation of the nation state have become less likely as a 
result of negative experiences in Iraq and Afghanistan, the greater instability in 
North Africa and other parts of Africa and the Middle Fast calls for active involve- 
ment, particularly on the part of Europe. Especially in Africa there will be a great 
need for stabilisation and peacekeeping missions, which should be based on an 
integrated approach to the complex and intransigent intra-state conflicts in the 
region.®! The Netherlands is likely to be called on repeatedly in that context, in 
which case the armed forces could be deployed in various ways as part of an inte- 
grated Dutch contribution. This might involve peacekeeping operations with a broad 
mandate, including the possibility of using force, usually under the auspices of the 
UN. MINUSMA is the most recent example of such a mission. 

The armed forces could also be regularly deployed for smaller-scale missions to 
train and advise the armed forces and the police in fragile states. The EU has been a 
frontrunner in this type of operation in the last decade and is also expected to 
develop security-related activities outside the traditional domain of the Common 
Foreign and Security Policy, for example in the context of the European 
Neighbourhood Programme, the Mediterranean Union and the Khartoum Process. 

These are initiatives in which the armed forces are deployed in a preventive role 
in the pre-conflict or post-conflict phase. A specific consideration in relation to the 
deployment of the armed forces in the context of their second main task is the 
desired duration of Dutch involvement in reducing instability. The government rec- 
ognises this and refers to the long-term effort required to tackle the underlying 
causes of instability. In terms of the specific military capabilities that are needed, the 
MINUSMA mission in Mali can serve as an example. The main requirements are intel- 
ligence (gathering and analysis), special units, firepower (in the context of the 
desired escalation dominance, in this case with attack helicopters) and mobility 
(transport helicopters). The use of units operating in remote areas and under diffi- 
cult circumstances (in terms of terrain, climate and accessibility) also makes major 
demands on logistics and support. 

The following issues and the tasks derived from them require special attention in 
relation to this second main task: 


Prevention 

Prevention is better than cure, particularly when it comes to crises and conflicts. The 
International Security Strategy refers to the importance of early warning and prompt 
action. This depends mainly on timely access to adequate information. In the mean- 
time, additional information becomes available via the intelligence and security ser- 
vices, NGOs supported by the Netherlands and international organisations. However, 
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the capacity to respond to early warnings — independently; with or via state and 
non-state partners; or via international organisations — is still very limited. The 
capacity to identify warnings in time also needs to be improved at international 
level. The EU and NATO were able to formulate responses to the Ukraine crisis, but, 
like the individual member states, ignored or underestimated the early warnings. 
Measures to strengthen the capacity for preventive action must therefore also 
include putting threats that have been identified on the agendas of international 
organisations and with the member states. That calls for (additional) mechanisms, 
starting with the development of preventive policy detailing the specific possibilities 
for national and multilateral measures to prevent conflicts. 


Fragility: Tackling Instability at the Source 

Fragility is one of the major causes of instability. The Netherlands has implemented 
3D policy and fragile states policy and promoted an integrated approach in a series 
of crisis management operations, in combination with diplomatic and aid efforts. In 
the process, the relevant ministries, NGOs, the business community and knowledge 
institutes have acquired relevant knowledge and expertise. For example, networks 
have been created in which the actors concerned work closely together in preparing 
and carrying out operations. De Leidraad Geintegreerde Benadering [Guidelines 
for the Operationalisation of the Integrated Approach] (2014), in which cooperation 
is identified as the critical success factor, reflects that trend. However, the integrated 
approach was developed mainly as an executive instrument in the context of specific 
operations. 

The experiences with the fragile states policy (see Chap. 3) should be translated 
into action perspectives, however difficult that may be. After all, the fragile states 
policy dates from 2008 and De Leidraad Geintegreerde Benadering (2014) focuses 
mainly on collaboration between the various actors, but there is no strategic long- 
term plan that takes account of the underlying causes of instability and the possibili- 
ties of preventive action. An integrated prevention and stabilisation unit within the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs (including Foreign Trade and Development Cooperation), 
with the participation of all the relevant ministries, could develop such an approach 
and then coordinate all of the activities dedicated to preventing and reducing insta- 
bility in fragile states and regions. 

Even with the further development of the integrated approach, it will still be 
necessary to anticipate the need for military interventions in the future. Wherever 
genocide, serious human rights violations or other humanitarian emergencies occur, 
military intervention must, if necessary, still be an option in light of the principle of 
the ‘responsibility to protect’ (the responsibility to protect the populations of other 
countries from mass atrocities) and invoking human security. 


Support of States in Eastern Europe, the Middle East and North Africa 

The Netherlands should actively concern itself with the position of countries in the 
‘ring of instability’ in Africa and the Middle East that have not (yet) descended into 
chaos and conflict. Cooperation with these countries, particularly Algeria, Egypt, 
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Jordan, Lebanon, Morocco and Tunisia, is required. These countries are struggling 
under difficult circumstances and are important players in the region. 

The Netherlands should review the possibilities of intensifying the cooperation 
with these countries, both bilaterally and via the cooperation programmes of the EU 
and NATO. In Eastern Europe, where Russia is a major source of instability, various 
countries are facing similar circumstances, in particular countries that are not mem- 
bers of NATO or the EU, but would like to join them. The security and stability of 
these countries is threatened by the disruptive activities of Russia. Balkan states 
such Kosovo, Bosnia and Macedonia are also far from stable and there lies an 
important overlap with the European Neighbourhood Policy that has been devel- 
oped since 2004. 


Promoting the Rule of Law, the Legal Order and Human Rights 

Violations of the international legal order, such as Russia’s recent annexation of 
Crimea, must not go unpunished. Countries must be held accountable for their 
actions. The same applies with regard to respect for human rights. After all, in every 
country that is currently experiencing instability, the rights and freedoms of citi- 
zens, regardless of their religion or ethnicity, are not adequately protected. Personal 
security demands a political and civil order that protects everyone’s rights and free- 
doms, not just those of certain groups. The Netherlands should continue to press as 
hard as ever to promote the rule of law, the legal order and human rights, in the firm 
conviction that a stable world order is only possible if the rights and freedoms of 
citizens are protected worldwide, including those of citizens of fragile states. But 
those efforts will have to be in proportion to what can actually be accomplished by 
exerting influence in the geopolitical arena. The question of how values can be con- 
veyed cannot be seen separately from the question of what type of ‘power’ is needed 
to actually give effect to those values. Promoting the international legal order will 
therefore remain a main task of the armed forces. 


Investing in Global Institutions, Particularly the UN 

Global institutions such as the UN, the World Trade Organisation (wro) and the 
World Bank are under pressure, partly because of the diminishing interest among 
emerging countries in participating in institutions in which they do not feel properly 
represented. This development is also the result of regionalisation, a process in 
which groups of like-minded countries make agreements among themselves. The 
Netherlands is rightly concerned about this trend, since the international (legal) 
order depends on these institutions. They are moreover the primary vehicles for 
reaching agreement on global issues such as climate change. The Netherlands 
should continue to lobby forcefully for an international order based on legal rules 
and agreements and should be willing to reach compromises with countries that 
demand a greater role. The modernisation of institutions extends beyond a redistri- 
bution of influence. Reforms are also necessary. 
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5.7.3 Significance for the Third Main Task 


Because of the growing interconnectedness of internal and external security, the 
third main task of the armed forces, providing support for civil authorities in uphold- 
ing the law and providing disaster relief and humanitarian relief, both nationally and 
internationally, will grow in importance. After all, the armed forces are directly 
involved in preventing and reducing external threats ensuing from the greater insta- 
bility in the region around Europe and the greater vulnerability of the Netherlands 
in globalised international relations. But their role also includes coordinating and 
supplying part of the coastguard’s capacity and providing unique capabilities in 
explosive clearance, aerial reconnaissance, firefighting and special assistance. There 
will be growing demand for these capabilities. 

The following areas of attention and ensuing tasks require special attention in 
relation to this third main task: 


Assistance in Controlling the Borders of the Netherlands and Europe 

Border control is an important aspect of the armed forces’ role as a permanent secu- 
rity partner of the civil authorities. With the emergence of border security as a new 
priority, the third main task will only become more explicitly devoted to this aspect. 
In addition to the operational issues, the support of border security ensuing from 
defence policy should also be explicitly addressed in the policy on Europe. With 
border security increasingly justifying European cooperation, defence policy will 
become an intrinsic component of the thinking about future European cooperation. 


Civil-Military Cooperation in Response to Disasters or Calamities 

Another important role for the armed forces in support of the civil authorities is to 
be on call to prevent or mitigate social disruption in the event of natural disasters or 
human-induced calamities in the context of the Intensifying Civil-Military 
Cooperation (ICMS) programme. Some of the necessary military capabilities are pro- 
vided by specific branches of the armed forces, in particular the Royal Netherlands 
Marechaussee (which is statutorily responsible for border policing, guarding and 
securing important objects and individuals and performing international and mili- 
tary policing tasks), and some are regular military capacities, such as F-16 fighter 
planes. A substantial proportion of the armed forces can be called on for the pur- 
poses of the ICMS. 

The changes in Europe’s immediate security environment have major conse- 
quences for defence policy and the performance by the armed forces of their tasks. 
The focus since 1993 on the second main task, maintaining and promoting the inter- 
national legal order, needs to be recalibrated given the growing demands being 
made on the armed forces for the country’s own security, both in the context of their 
defence task and in support of the civil authorities. Furthermore, in relation to the 
first two main tasks there is a need to take greater account than in the past of a simul- 
taneous, additional call on military capacities in the event of a deteriorating security 
environment in Eastern Europe or a calamity in the Netherlands that demands an 
immediate response. The significance for the third main task is that these tasks are 
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not clearly distinguishable in territorial terms but largely overlap, and that national 
and international are increasingly connected with one another. Examples are grow- 
ing threats of terrorism as a result of the Netherlands’ interventions in other coun- 
tries and the continuing instability in the region around Europe. Tensions in the 
regions often have historical, cultural and economic connections with Europe, 
European policy and European interventions — or lack of them — so that external 
security is interconnected with internal security. 

Defence policy must therefore be seen explicitly in the context of the strong 
mutual dependencies between the national, regional and global levels. The main 
tasks in themselves remain as important as ever, but their significance is changing 
because they have to be consistently understood in the context of the interconnect- 
edness of internal and external security. The altered significance of the main tasks 
as outlined in this chapter provides a template for setting substantive priorities in 
security policy and the ensuing choices with regard to the resources of the armed 
forces discussed in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 6 A 
Strategic Strengthening of the Armed ges 
Forces 


Ernst Hirsch Ballin, Huub Dijstelbloem, and Peter de Goede 


6.1 Introduction 


Against the background of the profound changes in the Netherlands’ security envi- 
ronment and increased instability in the region around Europe and the challenges 
that need to be addressed by defence policy sketched in the previous chapter, the 
question is whether the armed forces are capable of adequately performing their 
tasks. This chapter investigates the state of the armed forces and defence policy and 
considers what the focus should be and what investments are needed. The discus- 
sion centres on the following questions: 


— What is the current state of the armed forces? (Sect. 6.2) 

— What is the status of defence policy? (Sect. 6.3) 

— What investments are needed and where is strengthening required? (Sect. 6.4) 

— How can the possibilities for European cooperation be used more effectively? 
(Sect. 6.5) 

— What policy is needed to accomplish that? (Sect. 6.6). 


6.2 The Current Armed Forces: Modernised, but with Tight 
Constraints 


The answer to the question about the ‘state’ of the armed forces starts with the 
political choice made after the Cold War to make exporting stability a new spear- 
head of foreign and security policy. Expeditionarity, the deployment of the armed 
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forces far from the Netherlands, became the point of departure for the structure of 
the armed forces. Conscription was suspended; the armed forces would in future 
consist of professional soldiers who could be deployed on missions and part-time 
reservists. Their materiel consisted, among other things, of a range of transport 
equipment including heavy Chinook transport helicopters, Landing Platform Docks 
(transport and command vessels) and capacity for tactical and strategic air transport. 
In addition to the modernised F-16 fighter planes, which could in future be refuelled 
in the air by Kpc-10 tanker planes, and air-defence and command frigates and sub- 
marines, the Netherlands possessed valuable capabilities for operating at every level 
in the spectrum of the use of force. This meant that the armed forces could be 
deployed both for military interventions and combat operations and for stabilisation 
and peacekeeping missions. The distinction between these types of mission would 
blur over time, with the Dutch mission in Uruzgan as the tipping point. There was 
also investment in interoperability, an essential requirement for taking part in inter- 
national operations, since there was no question of engaging in international opera- 
tions independently. The Netherlands contributed to EU, NATO and UN operations 
and joined us-led coalitions. 

With this transformation from the 1990s, in combination with continuous contri- 
butions to crisis management operations, the Dutch armed forces gained a wealth of 
experience and earned a good international reputation. The Netherlands became a 
‘member of the A-team’, the small group of countries with interoperable, high-class 
military capabilities that was a close military and political partner of the Us within 
NATO or as part of a coalition.” In the Netherlands, the armed forces evolved into a 
structural partner of the civil authorities, for example through the key role played by 
the Royal Marechaussee in border control, the establishment of the coastguard with 
a coordinating role for the navy, and the intensification and strengthening of civil- 
military cooperation (cImIc/Enhanced crmrc) in the wake of the 9/11 attacks in 2001. 
The Air Mobile Brigade was also formed. The cooperation with the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the directorates-general for foreign trade and international coop- 
eration was intensified with the emergence of the 3D approach, in which the collabo- 
ration between Dutch military personnel, diplomats and aid workers in preparing 
and carrying out crisis management operations grew steadily closer. Beyond the 
national borders, the cooperation with Germany and Belgium assumed a structural 
character. The existing naval cooperation between the Netherlands and Belgium in 
BENESAM was further intensified.” The deployment of reservists was classified under 
the Total Force concept, TFC (see Plan van aanpak uitvoering Total Force concept 
[Action Plan for the implementation of the Total Force concept], 13 January 2017). 

The changes and the austerity measures, in combination with active deployment, 
created evident problems for the armed forces, for example in terms of the physical 
and psychological strain on military personnel, the shortages of materiel for opera- 
tions and exercises and in arranging the logistics and support for large numbers of 
troops. Nevertheless, the transformation of the Dutch armed forces into a high-class 
expeditionary force is generally regarded as a success. Evidence of this is provided 
by the significant contributions currently being made to crisis management opera- 
tions, in particular the UN’s MINUSMA operation in Mali, the us-led coalition against 
Da’esh and the Eu-led mission to combat piracy around the Horn of Africa. Another 
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Fig. 6.1 Defence spending in 2014 (in euros). (Source: stpRI Military Expenditure Database 
1988-2015 (1 usp = 0.73 Euro, exchange rate on 30 June 2014)) 


example is the Dutch contribution to the measures taken by NATO to reassure the 
eastern allies, including participation in the Very High Readiness Joint Task Force 
(VJTF) and the air policing over the Baltic States. 

The modernisation of the armed forces has been accompanied by cutbacks, ini- 
tially imposed as a peace dividend and later because the targets in the Stability and 
Growth Pact were not being met. As a result, actual spending on the armed forces 
fell sharply between 1995 and 2013 (see Fig. 6.1). Expenditure declined by more 
than 25% in real terms. A number of capabilities were disposed of entirely, includ- 
ing the last two tank battalions (in 2011), maritime patrol aircraft, multiple launch 
rocket systems (MLRS) and air defence systems. The workforce was incrementally 
reduced by more than half. With these measures, the rapidly escalating operating 
and investment costs could also be absorbed.’ Finally, the long-term deployment of 
military capacity outside the national territory and under severe conditions gener- 
ated unforeseen costs, for example due to accelerated wear and tear on equipment,” 
some of which were covered from the Homogeneous Budget for International 
Cooperation (HGIS) and supplements to the defence budget. The mission in 
Afghanistan in 2008, for example, forced additional cutbacks. By spreading the 
pain as evenly as possible, the individual branches of the armed forces, the army, the 
air force and the navy, were able to retain high-class capabilities. Reductions in the 
numbers of systems, platforms and units were accepted, which can be traced back 
to a large extent to the long-accepted but now formally abandoned formula for the 
allocation of funds of 50%, 25% and 25% to the army, the air force and the navy, 
respectively.° The allocation of funds in 2016 is shown in Fig. 6.2. 

There are various explanations for the cutbacks on the armed forces. The end of 
the Cold War marked the end of their exemption from austerity measures. From that 
time on, the Ministry of Defence had to compete with other ministries for funds. In 
combination with continuous unexpected shortfalls as a result of escalating operat- 
ing and investment costs, the result was a dramatic reduction in the size and compo- 
sition of the armed forces. The so-called ‘differentiated approach’, under which new 
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Fig. 6.2 Defence spending as % of GDP. (Source: SIPRI Military Expenditure Data 1988-2015) 


investments in the armed forces were financed from spending cuts, also created the 
perception that there was always some fat that could be removed from the armed 
forces. In that context, Relus ter Beek, who was Minister of Defence from 1989 to 
1994, compared the armed forces with a lemon. No matter how long you keep 
squeezing it, some juice will always escape ....” And indeed the armed forces could 
be ‘squeezed’ for a long time. The branches of the armed forces enjoyed a large 
degree of autonomy. That came to an end in 2003, but because of the differentiated 
approach the idea that there was always room for more cutbacks on the armed forces 
survived for a long time (see Fig. 6.1). An additional factor was that cutbacks were 
specifically used to steer the armed forces further in the direction of expeditionarity. 
The most important explanation, however, was the key position that the desire to 
make contributions to international crisis management operations occupied in 
defence policy and the associated level of ambition that had been formulated for the 
armed forces. That level of ambition could be lowered without major political con- 
sequences. Contributions could still be made; the security of the Netherlands was no 
longer threatened since the end of the Cold War (Table 6.1). 


Table 6.1 Division of 2017 2016 

3017 in millions of euros Nat pies es 
Army 1.251,34 | 1.137,98 
Deployment 325,79 367,89 
Air Force 681,68 633,80 
Military Police 52,41 319,52 
Defence Materiel Organization | 830,34 743,89 
Central Apparatus 1.580,73 | 1.595,55 
Investments 1.640,54 | 1.446,20 
General 95,72 100,14 
Support Command 1.162,45 | 1.040,57 
Secret Expenditure 5,39 5,35 
Nominal and Unforeseen 153,48 
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The Netherlands therefore got its expeditionary force, but ultimately paid a 
heavy price in the form of far smaller armed forces with a significantly lower level 
of ambition. In the 1990s, the armed forces were still expected to be capable of 
participating in four crisis management operations; in 2013, the number was only 
one. The sustainability of the armed forces, their capacity to contribute to an opera- 
tion for a lengthy period, also diminished greatly. 

Because of a shrinking reservoir of units, capabilities and personnel, in combina- 
tion with the repeated choice of sparing the operational units — combat strength — as 
far as possible, missions also started to impose a growing strain on the organisation. 
Recent letters to the House of Representatives indicate the seriousness of the result- 
ing problems, which affect the army, the air force and the navy: on the issue of the 
state of readiness of materiel, see the letters of 9 October 2014° and of 26 May 
2015.” There are shortages of spare parts, technical personnel and materiel for train- 
ing. The minister refers in that context to the impact of these constraints on the 
capacity to carry out simultaneous operations. In its audit of the Ministry of Defence 
in 2014, the Netherlands Court of Audit was severe in its assessment: “At this 
moment the organisation is unable to retain sufficient materiel for training and edu- 
cation purposes in addition to the deployment for missions” and “There are tight 
constraints on the available resources for many of the tasks” (Netherlands Court of 
Audit, Resultaten Verantwoordingsonderzoek 2014 Ministerie van Defensie [Results 
of the audit of the Ministry of Defence 2014]). 


6.3 Defence Policy: Ambitious, but Confronted 
with Shortages 


Against the background of the growing instability around Europe and the current 
problems facing the armed forces, the question that arises is whether the current 
defence policy can put an end to the persistent struggle between tasks, ambitions 
and resources. As Fig. 6.1 shows, since the end of the Cold War successive govern- 
ments have made deep cuts in defence spending. Relative to Gpp, the budget has 
been more than halved (see Fig. 6.2). The same applies for many of the other allies. 

Under NATO agreements every ally is obliged to spend at least 2% of its national 
income on defence. Many European countries have been failing to meet this target 
since the fall of the Berlin Wall (see Fig. 6.3). The Netherlands also fell below the 
threshold in the mid-1990s. In the most recent Defence Planning Capability Review 
for the Netherlands in March 2016, NATO concluded that a higher and more predict- 
able defence budget is essential. The Netherlands currently spends 1.14% of the 
gross domestic product on defence, which is less than the average of 1.43% for the 
European NATO members and well below the NATO target of 2%. At the NATO sum- 
mits in Wales (September 2014) and Warsaw (July 2016), the NATO member states 
that spend less than 2% of their GDP on defence committed themselves to endeav- 
ouring to raise their defence spending towards the target over the next 10 years. A 
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Fig. 6.3 European shortfalls. (Source: arv 2015) 


similar agreement was made in relation to the guideline of spending 20% of the total 
defence budget on investment. Agreements were also made to spend 2% of the 
defence budget on research and technology. 

France and Germany are increasing their defence spending substantially in the 
coming years (by approximately 18% up to 2020-2021), but even then both coun- 
tries will remain below the 2% target. A number of eastern NATO member states are 
also investing more. The United Kingdom has announced that it will maintain its 
defence spending at the desired level of 2% in the coming decade. The Baltic States 
(Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania) have increased their defence budgets.!? Sweden and 
Finland, neither of them members of NATO, have also raised their defence budgets. 
In the Netherlands, the increase in the defence budget will stabilise defence spend- 
ing at around 1.1% and, depending on the growth of GDP, possibly 1.2%. 

Whether the anticipated availability of additional resources will be sufficient to 
achieve the desired strengthening of defence capabilities is debatable. Nor will the 
extensive military cooperation — bilateral, in clusters (groups) or in multinational 
structures with coordination by the EU and NATO — automatically eliminate the 
shortfalls. Cooperation also costs money because of the transaction costs. Even 
many large and medium-sized European countries simply lack the economies of 
scale and the financial resources required to provide the necessary capabilities on 
their own. A joint and coordinated approach to making up the European military 
shortfalls should therefore remain as much of a priority as ever even if defence 
spending stabilises or is raised slightly. 

The annexation of Crimea in March 2014 shed an entirely new light on the deci- 
sion to reduce the level of ambition for the armed forces at the end of 2013. NATO 
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responded almost immediately with a series of measures designed to reassure the 
eastern allies. The Netherlands also contributed to those measures by deploying 
tanker aircraft, establishing a maritime presence and by promising to bring forward 
the promised deployment of fighter planes to help in protecting the air space over 
the Baltic States. It was perfectly clear to the government that the increased demands 
on the Dutch armed forces would not be merely temporary. Ahead of the NATO sum- 
mit in Wales in September 2014, the NATO member states prepared a Readiness 
Action Plan designed to increase NATO’s state of readiness. The deterioration in the 
security environment in Eastern Europe reawakened the debate about the shortcom- 
ings of the European NATO allies’ defence efforts. The us exerted heavy pressure 
with a view to sending a powerful signal, to both Moscow and the eastern member 
states. The mood among politicians and the public had also changed radically. 

The structural addition of 100 million euro to the defence budget in 2015, some- 
what tentatively announced as a trend break in the Budget Memorandum, therefore 
came as no surprise, any more than the outcome of the General Political Debate 
(Algemene Politieke Beschouwingen), when the House of Representatives debates 
government policy following the presentation of the Budget. The sGp submitted a 
motion, which was also signed by the vvp, the CDA and ChristenUnie, calling for a 
statement by the government on the necessary level of ambition for the armed forces 
and the appropriate security strategy in the existing security environment.'! This 
motion by the leader of the sp, Kees van der Staaij, gained further momentum with 
the government’s widely-supported decision to send six F-16 fighter planes to join 
the us-led coalition against Da'esh.” With contributions to Resolute Support, 
NATO’s training mission in Afghanistan, and MINUSMA, the UN peacekeeping opera- 
tion in Mali, the government once again made heavy demands on the Dutch armed 
forces. The pace of operations would accelerate even further with the anticipated 
contribution to NATO’s Very High Readiness Joint Task Force (VJTF). 

With the measures taken in 2014 and 2015 and the addition of 60 million euro to 
the International Security Budget, making a total of approximately 0.5 billion euro, 
important steps can be taken to resolve the most urgent problems facing the armed 
forces. But restoring capacity in terms of manpower and materiel will require more 
than the current budgetary impulses. Meanwhile, the multi-year perspective and the 
steps identified in it illustrate the deep-seated problems facing the Ministry of 
Defence, as is shown by Fig. 6.4. The planned strengthening of the supporting oper- 
ational units underlines the fact that even with the measures that have been taken, 
there is insufficient balance in the armed forces. The reference to the replacement of 
essential capabilities leads one to assume that the planned investments cannot or not 
entirely be accommodated within the budget. 

Significant efforts, financial and otherwise, will be needed to take the next steps 
in the envisaged multi-year perspective; the necessary funds have not (yet) been 
made available. 

A more fundamental issue than the affordability of the existing armed forces and 
the armed forces as envisaged in the current defence planning concerns the future- 
proofing of defence policy as set out in Jn het belang van Nederland [In the interest 
of the Netherlands] (2013) and most recently in Houvast in een onzekere wereld. 
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Fig. 6.4 A forward view of defence planning up until 2028. (Source: Netherlands Court of Audit) 


Lijnen van ontwikkeling in het meerjarig perspectief voor een duurzaam gerede en 
snel inzetbare krijgsmacht [A grip in an uncertain world. Lines of development for 
a sustainably ready and rapidly deployable armed forces] (2017). In light of the 
profound changes in the Netherlands’ security environment, it is time for a new 
reappraisal of defence policy. 

The general points of departure of defence policy have not changed since the 
drafting of the Defence Priority Review (1993). The choice for versatility, for the 
retention of the widest possible range of capabilities, is based on the principle that 
a diffuse and unpredictable security environment calls for the widest possible range 
of options for deployment. Capabilities are not linked to specific threats, but to a 
series of (potential) risks. These points of departure need to be revised. A new policy 
and assessment framework for the size and composition of the armed forces is 
required. In Dutch defence policy, the questions ‘what are we planning for?’ and 
‘how much is enough?’ are still answered on the basis of the level of ambition, the 
targets for deployability in relation to the armed forces’ second main task and the 
desire for versatility and diversity in light of threats and risks to security — far from 
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home. That approach is no longer sufficient, however. In view of the greater insta- 
bility and insecurity surrounding Europe, the question is no longer which missions 
to participate in, but what is the Netherlands willing to do for its own security and 
that of its allies in light of specific threats in and around its own home in Europe? In 
other words, security is no longer a question of informal — higher or lower — ambi- 
tion, but of necessity. 

In the first place, versatility and diversity are no longer adequate as points of 
departure for the composition of the armed forces. The future remains unpredict- 
able, but the threats are not diffuse, but specific. The Netherlands is confronted with 
direct threats — ‘old’ and ‘new’, around Europe and global — and constant demands 
will be made on the Dutch armed forces in that context. The degree of uncertainty 
about the future should not be exaggerated; the instability around Europe, its (pos- 
sible) effects and the negative consequences of globalisation are palpable. Retaining, 
replacing or procuring capabilities should be matched as closely as possible to the 
existing and anticipated threats. This means the crucial question is: what range of 
capabilities can contribute most effectively to countering those threats now and in 
the future? Answering that question provides the most robust basis for making deci- 
sions about the future size and composition of the armed forces. 

Secondly, the criteria for the choice of capabilities in the defence planning pro- 
cess in accordance with the current defence policy result in the retention of basic 
and (as far as possible) niche capabilities. That inevitably leads to the retention and 
replacement of existing main weapons systems. Consequently, there is, by defini- 
tion, little scope for new capabilities. The room for innovation and change is further 
constrained by the (financial) relationships between the operational commands of 
the army, the air force and the navy and the sequential nature of the major invest- 
ment programmes. After the purchase of the F-35 fighter planes, the replacement of 
the navy’s main weapons systems is planned. 

A look at the planning overview for the armed forces, assembled in the so-called 
‘template’ in the defence budget, does indeed suggest that there will be investment 
in modernising and replacing main weapons systems, but scarcely any investment 
in innovation (see Fig. 6.5). The fate of MALE UAV, the unmanned aerial reconnais- 
sance system, speaks volumes. The need to procure the system was recognised as 
early as 2006, but its purchase has again been deferred for 7 years in order to accom- 
modate the investment in the financial planning. Accordingly, the Dutch contribu- 
tion to reducing an important military shortfall in Europe remains just a proposal. 
The scope for investment in the cyber domain is also very limited in the present 
system when compared with the replacement investments. The same applies for 
other resources, such as special units to respond to a future in which military con- 
flicts are most likely to take the form of hybrid warfare. At a time when innovations 
and experiments with new concepts are becoming increasingly important, the 
chance that the armed forces will in time possess the capabilities required to respond 
optimally to military-technological developments is declining. 
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Estimated expenditure in € million 
Project 


Project description 
volume 
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Lengthening F-16 Flight Time — Flight Safety & Airwothiness 


Counter Improvised Explosive Devices (C-IED) block 1 & 2 
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(MILSATCOM) 


Military Satellite Capacity (MILSATCAP) 
Modernization of navigation systems 
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Fig. 6.5 Planning overview for the materiel of the armed forces. (Source: Ministry of Defence) 
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6.4 Future-Proofing the Armed Forces: The Dilemmas 


According to the WRR,” the armed forces need to move from “doing a little of every- 
thing” to “focus”.* That focus is tightening, gradually. By formulating policy 
emphases in the International Security Strategy, such as the orientation towards the 
countries around Europe, more intensive European cooperation, the integrated 
approach and prevention, a start has been made in the process of setting priorities. 
However, if prioritisation is also taken to mean the concentration of resources — 
policymaking, financial, diplomatic, military and otherwise — on the selected policy 
priorities, there is still a long way to go. Although since 2014 the government has, 
in light of the worsening security situation and with broad support from the House 
of Representatives, made additional funds available, rising to 870 million euro in 
2021, the measures that have been taken primarily address the most serious prob- 
lems facing the armed forces. In light of the greater instability around Europe and 
global developments, politicians are faced with important questions in making the 
armed forces more future-proof. 

Following on from the Marinestudie [Navy Study] in 2005, in the last decade the 
navy has focused more on providing support for land-based operations and, on the 
assumption that the threat at sea has diminished, has opted for Ocean-going Patrol 
Vessels (OPV) at the expense of more heavily armed multipurpose frigates. 
Furthermore, little has come of the planned strengthening of the land-oriented capa- 
bilities. In the context of In the interest of the Netherlands, for example, one of the 
tasks of the Joint Support Ship, the function of providing a helicopter platform for 
the Marine Corps, was abandoned. 

A more urgent question, however, is what impact the altered security environ- 
ment is having on the size and composition of the naval fleet. The ability to control 
(access to) parts of the seas has become topical again in light of Russia’s greater 
assertiveness in European waters. At global level, the maritime arms race in Asia 
stands out. Mine clearance, anti-submarine operations and maritime surveillance 
closer to home have also become far more important. The purchase of additional 
maritime capacity seems logical given the increasing importance — also for the 
Netherlands — of flow security. Combating piracy and protecting the landing points 
of transatlantic cables and, last but not least, protecting the Caribbean parts of the 
Kingdom are further important arguments for expanding the navy’s capacity. 
However, it is extremely doubtful whether even the planned replacement of capa- 
bilities with effect from the coming decade, including mine hunters, multi-purpose 
frigates and submarines, will be possible within the current budgets. 

The army has become more mobile. This is appropriate in the context of the 
requirements of hybrid warfare and smaller crisis management operations, but pre- 
sumes further steps, such as the further strengthening of the Commando Corps, to 
meet the growing demand for special forces. At the same time, the return of the 
threat of conventional war in Eastern Europe requires further strengthening of con- 
ventional capabilities, such as the return of a modest number of tanks, albeit in a 
German tank battalion, which will in turn contribute to the army’s further integration 
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into the Bundeswehr. Quite apart from that, the army in particular faces the task of 
restoring the balance between combat and support units. 

The air force, finally, will at present have fewer F-35 fighter planes than origi- 
nally planned because of the financial constraints. The changed security environ- 
ment and the severely reduced sustainability are serious arguments for still 
considering the purchase of additional fighter planes. There are also good reasons 
for reconsidering the postponement of the purchase of the MALE UAV (unmanned 
aerial vehicles). This is a capability that is much in demand and an established mili- 
tary shortfall in Europe. It also seems logical to enhance the possibilities for innova- 
tion, in particular with respect to control of the information domain and the 
militarisation of space. 

Do we opt for more F-35 fighter planes? With the number currently planned, 
only a small number of planes (four) will be available for use in operations. Do we 
buy extra frigates and submarines? That seems reasonable given the growing con- 
cerns about flow security and the navy’s greater orientation towards coastal waters 
and supporting land-based operations. Or do we strengthen the army? After all, 
there is a need for more firepower, greater mobility and wider capabilities in con- 
ventional, irregular and hybrid scenarios. Additional requirements for the armed 
forces as a whole have also been identified in the domain of intelligence gathering 
and analysis, cyber and transport (helicopters). NATO has also identified various 
requirements, some of them the same (NATO Defence Planning Capability Review 
2015/16: The Netherlands). The Netherlands also has responsibilities in that respect. 
Every choice the Netherlands makes or wishes to make will have to be reviewed in 
consultation with its partners in the EU and NATO. But that does not mean that the 
Netherlands cannot formulate its own strategy for the national armed forces, which 
it can very easily do in consultation with the allies and in alignment with the secu- 
rity strategies of the EU and NATO. Major advances can be made in that respect, 
particularly at European level. 


6.5 Investing in Future-Proofing the Armed Forces in the EU 


In the official response to the wRR-report (2017) on behalf of the Council of 
Ministers, the Minister of Defence states: “The Netherlands and Europe are con- 
fronted with a complex, diverse and uncertain threat assessment. Our interests and 
values are therefore at stake” According to the Minister of Defence, “collabora- 
tion with the aim of strengthening each other and increasing employability through 
far-reaching interoperability is part of the collaboration that is being sought’.'© 
Therefore, “in the European context, cooperation must become the norm and no 
longer the exception” 

Progress in expanding and deepening the cooperation within the EU is important 
for tightening the focus of the armed forces. There is no question of forming a 
supranational European army or of the complete integration of the European secu- 
rity and defence policy in NATO.!ë But Europe’s capacity to act can be enhanced 
with pragmatic cooperation (Rapportage internationale militaire samenwerking 
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[Report on international military cooperation]'’). Such cooperation could relate to 
the procurement of weapons systems (Ministry of Finance/rBo 2015) or deployment 
in specific operations. Other general forms of cooperation are possible, ranging 
from one-off (such as joint exercises) to permanent integration (for example, the 
German-Netherlands Corps headquarters). Figure 6.6 presents a brief history of 
European defence cooperation. 


Washington War in Combined Joint Task 
Treaty and the Fallofthe Bosnia and Forces concept War in 9/11 attacks and 
creation of NATO Berlin Wall Herzegovina agreed with NATO Kosovo war in Afghanistan 
1949 1950 1954 1989 1992 1993 1994 1995 1998 1999 2001 2002 
Pleven Plan French Petersberg Tasks: Maastrich Treaty, St-Malo Cologne European Berlin Plus 
proposing parliament WEU toengagein establishmentof Declaration; Council establishes agreement: EU 
European rejectsthe EDC humanitarianand the Common UK recognizes European Security can draw on 
Defence rescue tasks, Foreign and the legitimacy and Defence Policy NATO's assets for 
Community Western peacekeepingand Security Policy of common noc : peacekeeping 
(EDC) including European crisis management defence Helsinki Headline 
a European army, Union (WEU) Goal 2003 specifies 
joint budget and established the need to develop 
procurement rapid response 
capability 
First two CSDP 
military missions Annexation of 
in FYROM (Concordia) First naval Crimea by Russia 
and DRC (Artemis) operation: EU 11 Member Attack on 
: NAVFOR ATALANTA Beginning ofthe Statesintervene Rise of the terrorist Charlie Hebdo 
War in Iraq in Horn of Africa ‘Arab Spring’ in Libya group ISIL/Da’esh _ in Paris 
2003 2004 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 2013 2014 2015 

European first rota of Lisbon Treaty introduces European Council devoted 

Defence Agency Battlegroups HR/VP, solidarity and mutual to CSDP announces that 

is set up assistance clauses; Common “Defence Matters” 


Security and Defence 
Policy replaces ESDP 


Fig. 6.6 The long road to European defence. (Source: EPsC Strategic Notes, June 2015) 


Potential partners are countries whose political/geopolitical strategies are close 
to those of the Netherlands and that have a similar political culture to the Netherlands 
(strategic partners), countries with which the Netherlands cooperates within NATO 
and the EU (allied partners) and other countries that do not fall into either of the first 
two categories (ad-hoc partners). Research into examples of cooperation has identi- 
fied a number of success and failure factors.”° It has already been mentioned that 
Europe is not pulling its weight with its contributions to defence. Figure 6.7 shows 
what that means for each category of expenditure. 

The decline in expenditure on investment and research is particularly worrying 
for the future. Figures 6.8 and 6.9 provide a breakdown. 
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Fig. 6.7 Defence spending in the EU, in 2010 euros. (Source: European Defence Agency Data) 
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Fig. 6.8 Expenditure on investment in the EU. (Source: European Defence Agency Data) 
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Fig. 6.9 Expenditure on R&T in the EU. (Source: European Defence Agency Data) 
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Fig. 6.10 Military and civilian personnel in the EU. (Source: European Defence Agency Data) 


Knowledge and investment in new weapons systems cannot be seen separately 
from the personnel requirements (see Fig. 6.10). Demographic developments, the 
demand for highly skilled personnel and the need to retain personnel are major chal- 
lenges, which have to be considered in relation to the investments in research. 
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Fig. 6.11 Lack of integration in EU defence in figures. (Source: EpHs Strategic Notes, June 2015) 


As Fig. 6.11 shows, the member states of the EU could collaborate more. It has 
been calculated that the lack of integration between national military structures and 
the absence of an integrated defence market costs at least 26 billion euros a year”! 
The variety of weapons systems causes fragmentation and loss of efficiency due to 
insufficient economies of scale and weakens negotiating power vis-a-vis manufac- 
turers (see Fig. 6.12). In times of crisis, the absence of uniformity will lead more 
quickly to shortages of replacement materiel, which is an unnecessary source of 


vulnerability for European defence. 
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Fig. 6.12 National and multilateral expenditure in the EU. (Source: European Defence Agency 
Data) 


The actual multilateral cooperation extends to just a small percentage of the total 
budget (see Figs. 6.12 and 6.13) and the trend is in fact slightly downwards. The 
Interdepartmental Policy Study entitled Meer Bang for the Buck [More Bang for the 
Buck] does argue, however, that bilateral cooperation in the procurement and 
development of new materiel is often easier than multilateral cooperation. 

The larger the number of countries and national defence industries involved, the 
more the requirements will vary over time and/or substantive differences will arise. 
And the less mutual trust there is, the greater the chance that the cooperation will 
suffer at the expense of value for money. This should be an important guideline for 
future projects. 

The Dutch armed forces have a good reputation when it comes to military coop- 
eration within the alliances. As regards the army, the cooperation with Germany has 
considerable political and military significance. The same applies for the collabora- 
tion between the navies of the Benelux countries in BENESAM, in which the 
Netherlands is the senior partner. Another example of successful cooperation is the 
joint protection of the Benelux air space. The possibilities for military cooperation 
are far from exhausted if use is made of joint operational requirements documents, 
an Interdepartmental Policy Study (180) concluded. It further argued that closer 
military cooperation will facilitate the retention of economies of scale, which is 
essential when costs are climbing and volumes are falling (cf. Meer Bang for the 
Buck, an IBO on ways of enhancing effectiveness through international cooperation 
and integrated contracts for weapons systems for the Ministry of Defence, Ministry 
of Finance, The Hague, April 2015). 
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Fig. 6.13 European cooperation, still the exception rather than the rule. (Source: EPSC strategic 
notes, June 2015) 


In that context, it is advisable to make joint procurement and maintenance a con- 
dition when replacing capabilities and to abandon the policy of retaining basic and 
niche capabilities. However, there will still be restrictions. The need to perform 
national tasks independently and the political desirability of being able to act 
without a partner or with a different partner if possible are natural constraints in this 
respect. That in fact applies not only for the Netherlands, but for every European 
country with armed forces of some size.” The risk of surrendering sovereignty is 
not necessarily an obstacle to this; in 2012 the government embraced the advice of 
the arv” to define sovereignty as the capacity to act and in that light to regard mili- 
tary cooperation as strengthening rather than impairing the Netherlands’ capacity to 
act. However, the Netherlands is by no means in the vanguard when it comes to 
helping to reduce Europe’s identified military shortcomings. In 2008, the Netherlands 
withdrew from NATO’s multinational Air Ground Surveillance (AGs) project. The 
MALE UAV project (unmanned aerial vehicles with a substantial range) has been 
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postponed. These and other European shortfalls involve essential instruments/sys- 
tems that are crucial for strengthening Europe’s capacity to act, for retaining US 
involvement in European security and, equally, the capacity of the Dutch armed 
forces to act. The Netherlands should make amends and, preferably in collaboration 
with partners and allies, prepare plans and earmark money for the procurement and 
operation of these critical capabilities. 


6.6 The Path to a Tighter Focus and Additional Investment 


Maintaining a high-class expeditionary armed forces and a willingness to continue 
investing in it are important requirements for sustaining the ability to continue mak- 
ing relevant military contributions to NATO, the EU and the UN and in ad-hoc coali- 
tions. However, the return on these investments, in other words the relevance of future 
military contributions, will be determined by the extent to which the Netherlands and 
its allies and partners are able to strengthen NATO and the EU’s capacity to act, since, 
with the exception of national tasks, there is no question of acting alone. Member 
states can only address the growing instability around Europe together. 

Despite NATO and EU initiatives to address the identified shortfalls in a coordi- 
nated fashion, the capacity to act jointly, and without the us if necessary, is still 
under-developed. For example, there is a lack of (adequate) strategic instruments, 
crucial support capabilities such as reconnaissance equipment, tactical and strategic 
transport equipment, capabilities for aerial refuelling, the right types and quantities 
of precision ammunition and sufficient firepower for actions across the entire spec- 
trum of the use of force in general. 

In the last few decades the Dutch armed forces have evolved into a professional 
expeditionary force, with highly skilled personnel and modern capabilities. Their 
repeated deployment for stabilisation and peacekeeping operations with NATO, the 
EU and the UN and in coalitions underlines the development of the armed forces into 
an important instrument of foreign and security policy. However, this process of 
modernisation has been financed from a shrinking budget, while operating and 
investment costs and the costs of wear and tear have risen as a result of demanding 
missions. This approach has caused deep-seated problems. Deployability is under 
pressure due to shortages of ammunition, spare parts and technical staff and possi- 
bilities to provide adequate training for troops. The choice made in the austerity 
programmes to favour combat strength over support also imposes structural con- 
straints on deployability. Added to the greatly diminished redundancy within the 
armed forces — the numbers of units and capabilities have declined greatly as a 
result of the reduction in the size of the armed forces — it is questionable whether the 
armed forces could respond adequately in the event of additional and simultaneous 
calls being made on them — in this country or elsewhere. The armed forces must 
therefore be regarded as insufficiently future-proof. 

These problems have taken on a different aspect with the deterioration of the 
security environment around Europe, the agreements in Wales (2014) and Warsaw 
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(2016) to strengthen the alliance’s defences and increase defence spending and the 
growing vulnerability of the Netherlands and its inhabitants. 

Making the armed forces more future-proof will take more than a phased 
strengthening. The capacity to respond to the changes in the security environment 
and military-technological developments is limited at the moment. The current 
defence planning is dominated by the replacement of existing weapons systems. Too 
few people and resources are assigned to knowledge, innovation and modernisation 
of the armed forces. The same applies for reducing the identified European military 
shortfalls. Up to now, the Netherlands’ contribution to addressing these issues has 
been very limited, despite the crucial importance of these capabilities for Europe's 
capacity to act. This is not an exclusively financial issue, as Houvast in een onzekere 
wereld. Lijnen van ontwikkeling in het meerjarig perspectief voor een duurzaam 
gerede en snel inzetbare krijgsmacht (2017) has shown. The defence planning sys- 
tem should adopt a more flexible and focused division between the army, the air 
force and the navy to facilitate integrated, future-oriented deliberations. 

The Netherlands is therefore faced with important questions regarding its secu- 
rity. How can the growing instability around Europe be reduced? What role should 
NATO and the EU play in that? What specifie contributions can the Netherlands 
make? Which elements will be given priority? And what additional resources can 
and will the Netherlands free up in light of the deteriorating security environment? 

Additional steps are needed to tighten the focus in the deployment of resources. 
The political debate should create transparency about the detailed choices that the 
armed forces have to make to tighten the focus. The aim of this book is to stimulate the 
debate among politicians, policymakers and strategists on this issue. The following 
closing chapter presents the final conclusions and recommendations in which, to sup- 
plement the foregoing analysis, five areas of concern are presented to help determine 
the necessary focus. These areas of concern create the conditions under which the 
conclusions and recommendations presented in the concluding chapter should be read: 


(1) amore strategic embedding of defence policy; 

(2) the establishment of greater anticipatory capacity; 

(3) the strengthening of the defence planning process on the basis of a strategic 
vision; 

(4) guaranteeing a stable multi-year perspective; 

(5) creating more room for knowledge and innovation. 


6.6.1 A More Strategic Embedding of the Armed Forces 


The choice of capabilities of the armed forces in the context of the cooperation in 
the NATO and EU alliances requires strategic embedding. The Netherlands always 
works with partners, but also needs its own strategy. The International Security 
Strategy and the National Security Strategy currently lack the necessary focus. 
Strategy documents like the International Security Strategy and the National 
Security Strategy and coalition agreements invariably contain relevant passages, but 
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texts that express values and interests in general terms do not automatically compel 
the making of choices. Vague formulations are not very useful. The Arv, the WRR 
and the Clingendael Institute have therefore all recently produced more precise defi- 
nitions of interests and values and incorporated them in an assessment framework.” 
Conclusions can also be drawn from the foregoing analysis of strategic trends, 
threats and risks. 

From the perspective of the armed forces, the preferred option is an integrated 
security strategy that also compels the other ‘client’ ministries to coordinate their 
priorities and direction. After all, the needs of the ministries of Foreign Affairs and 
Justice and Security directly affect the targets for the deployability of the armed 
forces. It also fits in with the steadily expanding interconnectedness of internal and 
external security. 


6.6.2 The Establishment of Greater Anticipatory Capacity 


The security strategy must penetrate deep into defence policy to make a real differ- 
ence to it. The final report of the interdepartmental Verkenningen: houvast voor de 
krijgsmacht van de toekomst [Future Policy Survey. A New Foundation for the 
Netherlands Armed Forces] (2010) recognised anticipation, defined as preparing for 
foreseen and unforeseen developments and incidents that may affect the interests of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands or the international rule of law, as one of the Dutch 
government’s strategic security functions. Like the recent French security strate- 
gies, the Livre Blancs in 2008 and 2013, it emphasised the need for an adequate 
strategic intelligence position and constant monitoring. The same applies for the 
importance of knowledge (“maintaining a sufficiently broad and relevant knowl- 
edge base”). Dutch priorities relate in particular to the need to draw up scenario 
analyses and foresight studies in the context of a future-oriented policy and capacity 
development with which sufficient flexibility, adaptability and resilience in the 
defence organisation can be guaranteed. In that context, the Future Policy Survey 
advocated (referring to it as a “policy consideration”) permanently embedding the 
foresight method in the Ministry of Defence’s regular policy-making process. That 
proposal was not followed at the time. In contrast to countries such as Germany, 
France and the United Kingdom, the Ministry of Defence still does not possess such 
a capability to support the internal policy and capacity development process. The 
perseverance with strategic foresight studies in the form of the Strategic Monitor is 
valuable, but is not in itself enough. Updating the regular scenarios and related stud- 
ies produced by the Hcss and the Clingendael Institute has only limited value as 
long as the Ministry of Defence lacks the capacity to analyse them and they have no 
measurable effect on policy and capacity development. Consequently, the Ministry 
of Defence is failing to take advantage of opportunities to accelerate the pace at 
which it adapts (or upgrades) operational capabilities in response to the changing 
environment. The process of strategic foresight should be permanently embedded in 
the defence organisation in order to transform the Ministry of Defence into a strate- 
gically agile organisation.”° 
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6.6.3 Strengthening of the Defence Planning Process 


The Netherlands can use the strategy formulation process to enhance defence plan- 
ning. The international coordination, particularly with a view to international coop- 
eration (NATO, EU), could also be improved. In the Defence Materiel Process, the 
House of Representatives concentrates on the results of the planning process when 
the choice of a particular capability has been made. The operating costs of the capa- 
bilities to be procured receive a lot of attention in that process. After all the cost 
overruns and shortfalls, the Netherlands Court of Audit also concentrates on that 
aspect. A lot has been written in the Netherlands about the capabilities the 
Netherlands should possess, but almost nothing has been published about defence 
planning. Capabilities are still assessed individually for their usefulness and versa- 
tility; there is no integrated review of their relative effectiveness and efficiency in 
achieving the desired military effects. Added to the requirement that the capabilities 
must fit in with the financial planning and must not cause displacement effects 
(must not be at the expense of other capabilities), it is impossible to set priorities in 
favour of an Operational Command, a joint capability or an established European 
military shortfall. 

First of all, there is a need for long-term defence planning that provides insight 
into future risks, promotes thinking in terms of scenarios and produces strength- 
weakness analyses in a changing security environment.” That is also essential for 
setting priorities. 

The current system is inevitably dominated by the replacement of main weapons 
systems. Long-term defence planning could be further improved by creating antici- 
patory capacity within the Ministry of Defence. 

Secondly, there is a need for close coordination with NATO and the EU, the most 
important clients of Dutch military capabilities. At present, the NATO Defence 
Planning Process and the EU’s Capability Development Plan do not play a signifi- 
cant role in the choice of capabilities. However, by ignoring the identified European 
shortfalls, the Netherlands could be hurting itself, since they involve so-called sup- 
port that individual countries cannot afford or maintain themselves. Thirdly, there 
is a need for strategic guidance of the principal clients of defence products, the 
ministries of Foreign Affairs and Defence. The choice of capabilities is primarily a 
political issue. Other ministries have traditionally been excluded from this process 
in the Netherlands, in contrast to countries like the United Kingdom, France, 
Finland, Denmark and Sweden, where parliaments are closely involved in the 
decision-making.” NATO’s best-practice approach offers various starting points for 
a reappraisal of the current defence planning system and for refining the point of 
departure of the Dutch defence planning system, planning on the basis of the 
possibilities. 
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6.6.4 Guaranteeing a Stable Multi-year Perspective 


The strategically enhanced defence planning process for the Dutch armed forces 
depends on a stable multi-year perspective, which also make provision for sufficient 
resources to sustain the armed forces in the longer term. However, the long-term 
orientation is not helped by the way in which the Dutch defence budget is drafted up. 

The defence budget is the result of an annual cycle that ends with the passing of 
the act containing the budget of the Ministry of Defence by the States-General. The 
budget can also be revised in the course of the year with supplementary budgetary 
legislation. This flexible budgetary mechanism allowed defence spending — as a 
percentage of GDP — to be halved in the decades after the end of the Cold War. In 
2015, total defence spending came to 1.16% of GDP, which is well below the target 
of 2% agreed at the NATO summits in Wales (2014) and Warsaw (2016). The invest- 
ment ratio in particular has suffered under the successive rounds of cutbacks. The 
actual investment ratio in 2015 was 15%, which is well below the NATO standard of 
20% of total defence spending (see the letter from the Minister of Defence to the 
House of Representatives on the development of the investment ratio of the Ministry 
of Defence, 14 March 2016). 

Although a number of planned cutbacks have been reversed in the last few years 
and some ‘windfalls’ have been spent on defence, these recent measures confirm the 
impression of a lack of consistency in budgetary policy. There are therefore growing 
calls to make the budgetary system less susceptible to political opportunism and 
fluctuations in the short term (see the motion by Eijsink, Parliamentary Documents 
1 2015-2016 34,300 x, no. 49, 12 November 2015). Annual fluctuations in the order 
of 20% of the total defence budget are not uncommon. That makes it difficult to plan 
and creates uncertainty within the organisation. 

In the official response to the wrr-report (2017), the Minister of Defence states 
that the percentage of GDP that is spent on Defence will increase from 1.17% in 
2017 to 1.26% in 2021. The Council of Ministers is aware that spending on Defence 
is far from 2% of GDP and that the European average has not yet been achieved. The 
of Council of Ministers aims to put in place “longer-term measures” [“langere 
lijnen naar de toekomst] that are required for stable financing and reinforcement of 
the armed forces during this cabinet period. The Council aims to do so in the light 
of the NATO agreement of 2014 to move defence spending towards the NATO stan- 
dard of 2% GDP in 10 years. It includes step-by-step growth in the context of these 
longer-term measures in order to achieve the capacity objectives of NATO in the 
review of the Defence Memorandum. This is planned for 2020. A possible extra 
follow-up step during this term of office will be examined in the light of the devel- 
opment of the security situation, the government-wide priorities and within the 
agreed budgetary frameworks (Parliamentary Documents n 2017-2018, 33 763, 
No. 141, 28 March 2018: 5). 

Agreements on defence spending for periods of 5 or 6 years — separate from the 
sitting government’s term of office — could create greater continuity and certainty. 
That is also important in view of the long-term investments that have to be made to 
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ensure the defence forces are properly equipped in terms of personnel and materiel. 
But the discussion does not have to be confined to the question of whether or not a 
multi-year budget should coincide with a government’s term of office (in other 
words, either 4 years or 5 or 6 years). A pragmatic approach is also an option, for 
example by working towards meeting the 2% target in 2024, 10 years after the 
agreements in Wales (2014), from the start of the new government’s term of office. 

Some countries already have experience with this type of multi-year agreement 
that fixes defence spending for a number of years. These agreements vary in terms 
of the period adopted, the degree of flexibility and the nature of parliamentary 
involvement. The Netherlands could in particular learn from the experiences in 
Denmark and Sweden (Drent en Meijnders, Multi-year Defence Agreements. A 
Model for Modern Defence?, Clingendael 2015; Bakker and Drent, Meerjarige 
Defensie Akkoorden in Nederland (Multi-year Defence Agreements in the 
Netherlands], Clingendael 2016). Creating an investment fund covering a period of 
15-20 years — similar to the Delta fund or the Multi-year programme for Infrastructure, 
Space and Transport — could also help to create greater financial stability. 

Successive cutbacks and under-investment have led to a reduction in the deploy- 
ability and sustainability of the armed forces. The available resources are not even 
sufficient to meet the now greatly reduced ambitions (see Netherlands Court of 
Audit, Resultaten verantwoordingsonderzoek 2015 Ministerie van Defensie [Results 
of the audit of the Ministry of Defence 2015], May 2016; see also Schramade 2016). 
That is worrying in a drastically altered national and international security environ- 
ment. Defence is, after all, the collective good par excellence. That special character 
justifies a certain depoliticisation of the defence budget, although the decision to do 
that is actually a form of self-policing and can only be a political decision. In short, 
multi-year defence agreements are essential for future-proofing the Dutch armed 
forces. They would also demonstrate to the international community the Netherlands’ 
commitment to a course in which its own choices are naturally dictated in part by 
shortcomings in the alliance. Such agreements could therefore also contribute to the 
defence cooperation within NATO and the EU. 


6.6.5 Creating More Room for Knowledge and Innovation 


The Ministry of Defence will have to steadily accelerate the pace of innovation to 
keep pace with the dynamic in security challenges and to be able to effectively 
respond to technological and social developments (see Ministry of Defence, 
Strategische Kennis-en Innovatieagenda 2016-2020 [Strategic Knowledge and 
Innovation Agenda 2016-2020], October 2016). The changing security environ- 
ment and, more generally, the increasingly rapid pace of technological and social 
changes, call for innovations in the operational, doctrinaire, personnel and techno- 
logical domains. The armed forces, and in particular the navy, have a good reputa- 
tion for incremental innovation. However, replacing and upgrading platforms do not 
provide sufficient assurance of being able to keep pace with technological and oper- 
ational developments in the long term. The possibilities of joining in new and pos- 
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sibly groundbreaking developments, such as nano technology and 3p printers, are 
very limited at the moment and therefore need to be expanded. The same applies for 
efforts to develop and test central concepts, methods and resources more quickly 
and more cheaply within the armed forces.” However, successful innovation still 
depends on a robust knowledge base and structure within the Ministry of Defence. 
The litmus test for successful innovation remains the choice of new weapons sys- 
tems, technologies and concepts in accordance with the chosen strategy.” The 
explanation for this is that armed forces rely heavily on available and proven capa- 
bilities when it comes to the deployment of troops.*! Most armed forces, including 
the Dutch, are no exception to that rule. They concentrate on incremental innova- 
tion. There is therefore less chance of more radical or even disruptive innovation. 
However, in the longer term the availability of new capabilities could be decisive for 
gaining the upper hand in conflicts. 

The changes that defence policy has to address and the necessary strengthening of 
the armed forces must reflect the changes in the nature of warfare and make better use 
of the possibilities for European cooperation, bearing in mind the primacy of the 
framework of the NATO alliance. A sharper focus and increased investment are needed, 
however. The five steps set out above indicate the policy path to achieving that. 
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Chapter 7 A 
Interconnected Security: Conclusions chee 
and Recommendations 


Ernst Hirsch Ballin, Huub Dijstelbloem, and Peter de Goede 


7.1 Security, Defence, Armed Forces: The Consequences 


Strategic analysis, security policy, defence policy, the armed forces: that was the 
sequence followed in this book. The same sequence should be followed for the pur- 
pose of policy analysis. On the basis of a strategic analysis of the altered security 
environment, this book has considered what defence policy is required now and in 
the near future and where the armed forces need to be strengthened. The emphasis 
was on where the focus needs to be tightened and how additional investment should 
be used. The precise choices and priorities that should be formulated in that process 
must be determined in the political debate. It is of the utmost importance to conduct 
that debate. Security policy and defence policy depend on it. This final chapter 
makes a number of recommendations on how to make the necessary improvements 
and to create a more strategic foundation for the thinking of politicians and policy- 
makers on security and defence. The book concludes with a discussion of the fol- 
lowing points: 


— the consequences of ‘security in an interconnected world’, with an evaluation of 
the background to the current security and defence policies and suggestions for 
the course to be followed in improving policy (Sect. 7.2); 

— the conclusions and recommendations (Sect. 7.3). 
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7.2 Security in an Interconnected World 


7.2.1 Freedom, Security and Sovereignty 


Defence, the protection of the country, is a core task of the sovereign state. National 
sovereignty ultimately means that the organs of the state freely decide on the shape of 
the society and on the relations with other states for — and in a democratic state genu- 
inely on behalf of — the inhabitants of that state. States are not only entitled, but have 
an obligation towards their population to defend that sovereignty against internal and 
external threats, alone or in an alliance with other states. Defence is therefore at the 
service of the collective security and political freedom of Dutch society against exter- 
nal threats. The Charter of the United Nation’s recognises that states have the right to 
defend themselves individually or collectively against armed aggression.! However, 
every state is obliged to prevent such situations from arising. The international legal 
order contains rules for peaceful cooperation between states and the peaceful resolu- 
tion of disputes. The international legal order provides the frameworks for coopera- 
tion between states through treaties and international or supranational organisations. 

The sovereignty of states has formed the basis of the international legal order for 
centuries. That has not changed. What has changed is that it is no longer the sover- 
eign that is seen as having the primary interest in the protection of freedom, but the 
society as a whole. Sovereignty now implies responsibility — internally for the secu- 
rity and the living conditions of citizens, and externally for peaceful relations with 
other states.” ‘National security’ is no longer seen as separate from, but as the pre- 
requisite for the security of individuals and the society. 

The realisation that preventing conflicts starts with the internal relationships only 
arose when repressive, contemptuous regimes unleashed the Second World War. The 
us President Franklin D. Roosevelt clearly formulated that insight in 1941, even 
before the US became directly involved in the war, in a speech in which he articulated 
the ‘Four Freedoms’: freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from want and 
freedom from fear. Oppressors who violate those fundamental freedoms threaten their 
own people and international peace. For that reason, since the Second World War the 
UN and organisations like the Council of Europe have focused on fortifying human 
rights, living conditions and democratic freedoms. Many past and present interna- 
tional conflicts have arisen from internal conflicts and civil wars. Syria, as well as 
numerous acts of international terrorism, are dramatic examples of that. International 
security also starts with avoiding tensions, for example by creating a peaceful climate 
within national societies by preventing groups from being set against one another. 

On the other hand, the freedom and security of states in relation to each other is one 
of the conditions for freedom and security within states: “All peoples have the right of 
self-determination. By virtue of that right they freely determine their political status 
and freely pursue their economic, social and cultural development.’ The two conven- 
tions in which the United Nations has laid down the protection of human rights both 
open with this contemporary definition of national sovereignty.* However much one 
tries to contain the methods of warfare, time and again the civilian population suffers, 
perhaps even more severely each time. After a conflict, it can take a generation or 
longer for the scars in the relations between peoples and ethnic groups to heal. 
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7.2.2 The Facets of the Current Security Environment 


Today, in 2017, it is perfectly clear how tightly the personal and collective freedom 
and security of the inhabitants of our state are entwined with international security. 
Crime, accidents and disasters create insecurity, but people regard terrorist violence 
as a far more serious threat to their security. Just as, in fact, the governments of 
totalitarian states threaten the liberty and security of their citizens. EU member 
states and NATO allies bordering on conflict zones face military threats, a risk that 
also cannot be ignored for the Caribbean parts of the Kingdom. In one way or 
another, every threat to the security of the countries of the Kingdom arises from 
situations in which the “four freedoms’ are being seriously impaired and sover- 
eignty is regarded as a licence to act arbitrarily. It is therefore essential that security 
strategies as recommended in this book are permanently backed up and reappraised 
with thorough analyses of the environment. 

The research described in this book confirms that security, seen from the per- 
spective of the individual, of a state or of a society as a whole and from the perspec- 
tive of inter-state relations, is interconnected. That applies first and foremost for the 
concept of human security, which has acquired a wide meaning in the thinking 
about development issues. It encompasses not only an individual’s personal situa- 
tion, but also the extent to which people can have faith in the government services 
and social conditions that are vital to them. The relevance of the ‘four freedoms’ is 
also apparent here. Human security is a subject that should ideally be studied in a 
multidisciplinary context: anthropological, geographic, psychological and legal, as 
well as the theory of international relations,’ but also from the perspective of socio- 
economic conditions. 

The term ‘national security’ is sometimes used in the sense of state security (the 
security of the most important institutions of the state; in other words, the domain 
of intelligence and security services), but more often the security of the nation state 
as a whole in the international context. External and internal threats to national 
security encompass not just disruption of the conditions under which people wish to 
live their lives, but also of the connections that people depend on. The unimpeded 
import and export of food, raw materials and other goods must be possible along 
connecting routes; the same applies for essential data traffic, which can be disrupted 
both physically (for example, by destroying maritime cables) and electronically (by 
online manipulation known as cyber warfare). All of these threats are covered by the 
term flow security. 

To properly understand the issues facing contemporary security policy, it is use- 
ful to assess developments through the prismatic lens of these three facets — human 
security, national security and flow security. In that way, one avoids focusing solely 
on the current well-being of the country’s own population in formulating strategies: 
at first glance that well-being seems to be best served by lower government spend- 
ing on defence and development cooperation, while the basic conditions of that 
well-being might be threatened by international conflicts, which in fact call for 
international action, including becoming better equipped to protect the territorial 
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integrity of the states belonging to the North Atlantic alliance and the Eu. These 
facets also indicate that security policy is not just defence policy, but also affects 
foreign policy in a wider sense and, in this case, development cooperation in 
particular. 

A prismatic consideration of international threats helps to prevent geopolitical 
security imaginaries from narrowing the analysis (as the reaction has been in recent 
years).° After all, what is happening on the other side of the alliances’ external bor- 
ders has an impact on the situation here, for example when refugees seek refuge in 
Western Europe. That is one of the consequences of the instability and fragility of 
states (fragility that can result in what are known as failing states). The conse- 
quences of that are not necessarily ‘official’ wars, but can also include actions by 
paramilitary groups, hackers and terrorists. All these manifestations of conflicts par- 
ticularly affect the transport routes, trade flows and tourism that are vital to the 
Netherlands and its partners. 

This prismatic analysis implies that the defence of the freedom and sovereignty 
of our state can no longer be broken down into internal and external. Nor can the 
defence of that freedom and sovereignty still be separated from those of other coun- 
tries: alliances of free democratic states form the backbone of the international legal 
order. Dutch security strategies can no longer be drawn on a map, but can only be 
visualised in networks with geographic anchor points. 


7.2.3 Security Policy as a Facet of General Government Policy 


Dutch security policy can only be more effective if it responds to the international 
interconnectedness of our security environment. The Netherlands’ security policy 
must therefore be part of North Atlantic and European security policy — in a manner 
appropriate to us and which reflects our own strengths and possibilities — or an over- 
seas Caribbean security policy to be implemented in association with other states. 

The perspectives outlined in this book and the recommendations it makes for 
improving the procedures and substance of security policy are based on insights into 
the origins of the current situation. They include the realisation that the most radical 
developments in the last quarter of a century were not anticipated. In 2002, a group 
of prominent researchers published a volume entitled Internationale Politik im 21. 
Jahrhundert,’ containing chapters on all the relevant themes, such as global gover- 
nance, humanitarian interventions, the EU, Russia and China. Only a small number 
of the expectations they expressed have actually come about. 

The complex unpredictability of international relations is further magnified by a 
development that was not yet discussed in the review in the preceding chapters, 
namely climate change. The consequences of climate change could cause far greater 
migration streams, for example from the Nile Delta and the coastal area of 
Bangladesh,’ than those from the semi-devastated Syria. There are also many other 
potential consequences, for example in terms of food security. This means that secu- 
rity policy can only be tailored to specific, known hazards to a limited extent. The 
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recommendations made in this book are based on the assumption that Dutch secu- 
rity policy will have to be geared to European and NATO policies. That is not just a 
question of following them, but also contributing insights and complementary 
national policies, for example aimed at creating greater stability in other countries. 

The three distinct facets of a prismatic analysis of developments identified in this 
book — human security, national security and flow security — can also be applied to 
the recommendations. What is clear is that the instability of the system of interna- 
tional relations arises from its multipolarity and the complexity of the relationships. 
Threats to flow security in the seas to the east of the Horn of Africa are fostered by 
the abject situation of the local population in terms of human security. It is, for 
example, a traditional task of the defence forces to protect Dutch vessels, while 
preventive policy would focus on improving the socio-economic situation in 
the region. 

However, a security strategy calls for more than confirmation of what is already 
being done or could have been done. Capacity geared solely to the known risks will 
prove inadequate when unforeseen threats appear. For that reason alone, this book 
recommends rapidly raising the defence budget, but also the budgets for diplomacy 
and development cooperation, to bring them into line with the internationally 
accepted benchmarks. The UN’s Sustainable Development Goals have a very wide 
scope; they could be placed under the proposed prismatic lens in order to determine 
how they could be relevant for reducing international tensions.’ 

A new security strategy will have to identify as clearly as possible which points 
in the international networks that are relevant to the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
belong to vital relationships. They could be situated in the Netherlands (for exam- 
ple, the landing points of transcontinental cables) or on transport routes, such as the 
seas around the Horn of Africa. They could also be countries of origin where inter- 
nal tensions can be eased with peacekeeping missions and through social and eco- 
nomic development. For regions where the European Union and the Russian 
Federation and the European Union and the Arab countries are close neighbours, a 
neighbourhood policy that serves common interests should be developed. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands will have to coordinate the spending of defence 
funds with NATO allies and other EU member states. However, it is both sensible and 
legitimate to specify national preferences that match the country’s own interests and 
capabilities. As a ‘seafaring nation’, the Netherlands could emphasise the strength- 
ening of its navy, and in the process simultaneously provide an impulse for the mari- 
time sector, including training for the merchant marine. The Netherlands’ experience 
with missions in support of the police and judicial institutions and the demands of 
European border control are a valid reason to provide extra resources to strengthen 
the Royal Netherlands Marechaussee. The same applies for operations in the 
Caribbean region and for deployment in connection with flow security and the pro- 
tection of vital infrastructure and hubs that are situated on the coast or at sea. 

Together with six other NATO member states, the Netherlands has established the 
Civil-Military Cooperation Centre of Excellence in The Hague. The centre develops 
methods and provides training for civil-military cooperation in conflict situations, to 
protect cultural heritage and ecosystems, to strengthen the rule of law and to combat 
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cyber crime and cyber terrorism. Strengthening this specialisation would reflect the 
observation that human security, national security and flow security are 
interconnected. 


7.2.4 Monitoring, Understanding, Anticipating, Acting 
and Evaluating 


This book recommends formulating an integrated security strategy that embraces 
internal and external security to the extent that they are intrinsically interconnected. 
It would not cover ‘ordinary’ crime, but should extend to combating international 
terrorism and cyber attacks by other states, since they represent attempts by organ- 
isations like Da’esh or by other states to disrupt Dutch society. A strategy will have 
to be constantly reappraised, which requires the capacity to monitor and understand 
developments and to tailor actions accordingly. A National Security Council at min- 
isterial level should not only be provided with analyses by the intelligence and secu- 
rity services, but also have the support of academic research into international 
relations and political systems; the scientific policy needs to be strengthened in 
these respects. 


7.2.5 Security and the Future of the International Legal Order 


The question that needs to be addressed is how this reappraisal of the policy on 
international security relates to the Kingdom of the Netherlands’ constitutional duty 
to promote the development of the international legal order. The international legal 
order does not automatically make the world a safer place. 

Violent movements that pay no heed to international law, and conflicts between 
states that should be cooperating in the Security Council, have even made the inter- 
national legal order less effective in recent years. Some states consciously under- 
mine the legal force of judgements of the International Court of Justice and the 
jurisdiction of the International Criminal Court. The instability of international rela- 
tions therefore extends to the international legal order itself. 

In contrast to the traditional security policy, greater account needs to be taken of 
the violence committed by entities other than states. Groups like Da’esh have no 
respect whatsoever for the norms of international humanitarian law concerning 
methods of warfare and the treatment of prisoners of war as laid down in treaties. 
The sovereignty of states over their own territory does not impede these organisa- 
tions, but rather offers them an absurd form of protection. For example, it initially 
deterred the Netherlands from participating in international operations against 
Da’esh in Syria. There are many countries where terrorist activities can be prepared 
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and weapons can be bought and the associated financial transactions can be carried 
out. Some of those countries are called ‘fragile’ states. The fragility of the system of 
international relations is encouraged by the fragility of states, a fragility that in turn 
undermines stability in states that previously felt secure. 

However, the problem is not just with states in which the power of the govern- 
ment is waning or has actually disappeared. There are also states without internal 
controls. States like North Korea, which is developing offensive nuclear weapons, 
are not inhibited by internal checks and balances. Even ‘strong’ states can evoke 
internal and external tensions and generate violence!®; the Russian Federation is 
increasingly an example of such a state. The military capacity to withstand intimi- 
dation by such states is the first step in the undoubtedly lengthy process of restoring 
the international legal order as the basis of mutual trust. 

In that respect, finally, it is important to realise that, in one way or another, every 
regime and every conflict arises from and is a response to how people experience 
their lives. Moisi has referred to the role played by emotions such as fear, humilia- 
tion and hope in international relations.'! Repressive regimes are normally the prod- 
uct of disrupted social relations (which might explain them, but naturally can in no 
way justify them). Warmongers repeatedly invoke the fact that they are defending 
their ‘own’ people, group or religion, which they argue deserves to prevail over the 
enemy. The politics of peace has to take account of that. Improving living standards 
in the realisation that the world is held together by transnational relationships lays 
the basis for that, but is not enough. The resilience of free societies and the enforce- 
ability of fundamental precepts of international humanitarian law have to be 
strengthened at the same time. 

Strengthening defence is therefore not a new form of entrenchment, but an 
acknowledgement of the demands that an interconnected world also impose on the 
Netherlands. 


7.3 Conclusions and Recommendations 


On the basis of the analysis in this book we arrive at three main conclusions, together 
with related recommendations: 


1. The security environment in which the Netherlands finds itself has deteriorated. 
Organise the security policy and apparatus accordingly. 

2. The Netherlands’ defence policy should be guided by the obligations arising 
from the constitution and the country’s alliances (NATO, EU). 

3. The decline in the sustainability of the armed forces and the deterioration in the 
security environment demand a tighter focus and additional investment. 


These conclusions are explained and translated into recommendations below. 
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7.3.1 First Conclusion 


The security environment in which the Netherlands finds itself has deterio- 
rated. Organise the security policy and apparatus accordingly. 


In light of the developments in recent years, there can now be no doubt that the 
security environment in which the Netherlands finds itself has deteriorated. The 
shooting down of Flight MH17 in the airspace over Ukraine and the arrival of larger 
numbers of refugees from Syria and other countries underline the fact that a lot of 
the political turbulence and the conflict zones elsewhere in the world also affect the 
security of our country, directly or indirectly. The period of Russian membership of 
the Council of Europe and its guarantees of respect for the rule of law were followed 
within just a few years by a growing alienation, which runs so deep that the coun- 
try’s military capacity (including nuclear weapons) is once again seen as a threat. 
With the political transition in the us, from 2017 Europe will probably have to 
increasingly rely on itself to maintain a credible military capability. At the same 
time, however, the strength of the only recently adopted Common Foreign and 
Security Policy, as laid down in Title v of the Treaty on European Union, will be 
impaired by the departure of one of the Union’s most important member states and 
by the waning support for the Union’s shared values in some recently admitted 
member states. The prospects of stabilising or expanding Turkey’s engagement with 
the Eu have also been seriously harmed by the development of that country’s politi- 
cal system into an autocracy. Instability and the impairment of fundamental legal 
principles in and around the continent of Europe are causing insecurity and compro- 
mising international peace. There are many fragile states in Africa and the Middle 
East, where unrest and conflict will have serious implications for Europe, for exam- 
ple in the form of migration. Furthermore, the turbulence is unlikely to abate in the 
foreseeable future. The EU’s capacity to act and the allied security at NATO level, and 
hence also the capabilities and the efforts of the Netherlands in the long term, will 
therefore also be put to the test. 

The Netherlands is vulnerable to the negative manifestations of these develop- 
ments. Nationally because of the negative transnational consequences of globalisa- 
tion; regionally because of the extensive economic and political interconnectedness 
of the EU; and globally because of the strain on the rule-based international order, 
from which the Netherlands has benefited so greatly in recent decades and which 
greatly determines its stability and prosperity. 

In its report Attached to the World (2010), the WRR observed that the Netherlands 
needs a strategic foreign and security policy that takes account of the changing 
environment and its own priorities. Such a policy goes beyond formulating general 
intentions and orientations. The Netherlands must act more effectively at the inter- 
face of the worlds of geopolitics and networks, set clearer priorities and explore 
where it can make a difference amongst the numerous threats, risks and opportuni- 
ties on the European and global chess board.'? It is no longer possible to assess those 
threats, risks and opportunities from a complacent Dutch perspective. International 
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peace is an indivisible, but no longer self-evident common good of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, its allies and its surroundings. 


Recommendation 1. Strengthen the connection between internal (national) and 
external (international) security policy. 


An important element of a security policy tailored to the altered environment is the 
relationship between national and international (internal and external) security. That 
conclusion has already been reached in numerous reports and studies, including the 
Clingendael Institute’s Strategic Monitor in 2014, which included a wide-ranging 
discussion of the relationship between internal and external security (immigration, 
terrorism, transnational crime and cyberspace). The conclusion was that “the inter- 
connectedness of external and internal security is a fact. Structural cooperation 
between actors with responsibility for security ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ the Netherlands 
is failing to keep pace with that fact. That calls for an integrated security strategy 
and intensification of the cooperation between external and internal security 
actors”.!? Internal security and external security are intertwined. 

That plea has, if possible, become even more relevant. Furthermore, even now 
there is still no coherent approach in those areas where the Netherlands can really 
make a difference. As Chapter 5 showed, in themselves the three main tasks of 
defence policy remain the same. The difference is that they give rise to other and 
more specific challenges and the main tasks must be consistently interpreted in the 
context of the interconnectedness of internal and external security. That calls for a 
revised and more coherent strategy. The substantive coherence can be enhanced on 
the basis of the orientation to human security, national security and flow security. 

This book recommends placing greater emphasis on the relationship between 
internal and external security. Specifically, that can be accomplished by strengthen- 
ing the Royal Netherlands Marechaussee and making greater use of it in both con- 
texts and reflecting the relationship between internal (national) and external 
(international) security at ministerial level by assigning a greater coordinating role 
to the prime minister. 


Recommendation 2. Merge the two security strategies (National Security 
Strategy and International Security Strategy). 


Despite efforts to modernise it, Dutch security policy is not geared to the changes in 
the security environment. Security policy is still highly compartmentalised and ‘tra- 
ditional’, with internal and external security treated as separate domains. That is not 
a barrier to operational cooperation in specific policy areas, but there is still no ques- 
tion of an integrated approach. The same applies equally for other policy areas. For 
example, the policy towards fragile states is laid down in various policy documents 
and spread over three budgets. The EU plays a major role in reducing instability in 
Africa, but the efforts under the Common Security and Defence Policy, the external 
dimension of the Justice and Home Affairs policy (border control, illegal immigra- 
tion and repatriation policy) and the European Neighbourhood Policy call for an 
integrated, coherent strategic vision document setting out how the Netherlands 
intends to tackle instability in Africa and its underlying causes. 
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Our recommendation is to merge the National Security Strategy and the 
International Security Strategy, while retaining the system laid down in the National 
Security Strategy. There is already considerable overlap between the two strategies. 
An important reason for integrating the two strategies is that the relationship 
between internal and external security will be established from the outset of the 
strategy-formulation process. The Netherlands’ security strategy — and the strategy 
for the national armed forces derived from it — must be explicitly embedded in the 
security strategies of the EU and NATO. That does not mean simply following them. 
It is legitimate to incorporate insights and preferences that match the country’s own 
interests and capabilities in the strategy. 


Recommendation 3. Establish a Netherlands Security Council to formulate the 
security strategy. 


The structure for formulating the envisaged security strategy can be created by 
establishing a Netherlands Security Council by law pursuant to Article 79 of the 
Constitution.'* The Council would be chaired by the prime minister and also 
include the other relevant ministers and the most senior civilian and military civil 
servants, as well as experts chosen for their professional authority. A cabinet sub- 
committee, such as the existing Council for the Intelligence and Security Services 
(RIV), would, together with the Ministerial Security Committee (Mcv), perform the 
important role of coordinating the sharing of information, policy and consultation 
between politicians and officials in the area of security. A Netherlands Security 
Council would also perform other supplementary functions in relation to formulat- 
ing strategy. In the first place, such a Council would guarantee the alignment of 
domestic and foreign policy across the entire spectrum of security policy. Secondly, 
the Security Council would be directly linked (with the assistance of a Security 
Planning and Research Agency) to research institutes and the academic world to 
provide impulses for the strategic security policy. Thirdly, a Netherlands Security 
Council would be the forum that visibly reflects the relationship between internal 
and external security. The importance of a Netherlands Security Council is not 
reserved to large countries like the United States. Smaller countries like the 
Netherlands can also not automatically count on a fairly transparent landscape or 
assume that issues can be arranged decentrally, according to a careful (interdepart- 
mental) balance of power or via individual politicians. Particularly small developed 
countries, which by definition face an overfull internal and external security 
agenda, have to excel in strategy formulation. There are no constitutional objec- 
tions to establishing a Netherlands Security Council. The Netherlands Security 
Council would have to reflect the socialisation and expansion of the concept of 
security in its composition, while also embodying the relationship between internal 
and external security in its structure. The Netherlands Security Council would 
explicitly not be solely concerned with national security, but would also be oriented 
towards the possibilities and goals of international and EU cooperation and coordi- 
nation. The Netherlands Security Council should not depend entirely on analyses 
by the intelligence and security services. A multidisciplinary Security Planning and 
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Research Agency should support the strategy formulation process with a continu- 
ous supply of thorough analyses. 


Recommendation 4. Establish a Security Planning and Research Agency to 
support strategy formulation by the Netherlands Security Council. 


There should be a Security Planning and Research Agency to support the Netherlands 
Security Council and which also has its own tasks in terms of conducting research 
and producing regular reports, strategic analyses and scenarios. A Security Planning 
and Research Agency would prepare the consolidation of the two security strategies 
(the National Security Strategy and the International Security Strategy) and draft the 
new strategic document, which would be fleshed out by the Netherlands Security 
Council. In addition to establishing and developing its own expertise to support the 
Netherlands Security Council, the Security Planning and Research Agency should 
explicitly serve as a network model in bringing together and making maximum use 
of the extensive knowledge that already exists. The Security Planning and Research 
Agency would not be a substitute for the existing knowledge institutes, for strategy 
formulation within the ministries or for periodic reports such as the Security 
Monitor, but would supplement them. The Security Planning and Research Agency 
should look for connections with the knowledge agenda and the science agenda in 
the Netherlands and seek to engage in the public debate. It seems reasonable that the 
Security Planning and Research Agency would fall under the direction of the 
Ministry of General Affairs. 


Recommendation 5. Invest more in the knowledge function and strategic 
thinking within the armed forces and elsewhere. 


The Netherlands needs a clearer — and more focused — strategic vision and needs to 
do more in terms of vision development. Additional budgetary scope is needed to 
align the capabilities of the armed forces with the specified ambitions. Above all, 
choices will have to be made in the priorities (and the cohesion between them) in 
relation to the different branches of the armed forces. Investments will only be able 
to achieve their goals if there is a transparent, convincing and widely supported 
strategy in place. The strategy development process is now too often a poor relation. 
‘Strategic illiteracy’ ,'° ‘strategic illiteracy’ and ‘strategic dyslexia’! are some of the 
unflattering and very worrying descriptions used to describe the status of strategic 
thinking in the Netherlands. A long-term investment in the development of a strate- 
gic vision is therefore badly needed. Special attention should be devoted to the 
preventive phase and to flow, cyber, human and border security and the geopolitics 
of emotions. 

The establishment of the Netherlands Security Council and the Security Planning 
and Research Agency should provide impulses by making research budgets avail- 
able. Another recommendation is to expand academic research and education in 
these fields. The link with the National Science Agenda could provide an important 
boost. There should also be a heavy emphasis on interdisciplinary research that can 
enhance analysis and strategy formulation and improve the availability and interpre- 
tation of data. 
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Recommendation 6. Strengthen diplomacy and the policy of diplomatic mis- 
sions to increase anticipatory capacity. 


Crisis management and conflict prevention by improving the living conditions in 
fragile states is not just a question of respecting human rights and thereby promot- 
ing the international legal order (Article 90 of the Constitution). In an highly inter- 
dependent world, they are also a matter of enlightened common interest. What 
happens in those states has an impact on the situation here. The integrated approach 
to security and development must therefore be maintained, despite the not univer- 
sally positive experiences with that approach in Uruzgan. 

Security requires anticipation and foresight in the relevant countries and regions. 
Whereas until the 1990s military threats dominated the security discourse, in the 
last two decades development, economic and ecological issues have risen higher on 
the agenda and are increasingly assuming the aspect of a security policy issue. 
Partly in light of that, international security will have to be linked to the Sustainable 
Development Goals, which will also alter the geographic scale of security issues. 
Regional and global interrelationships and transnational issues will demand invest- 
ment in development, collective security and supranational partnerships. 

The Netherlands is a member of networks which it can use to increase the sensi- 
tivity for international security. The network of diplomatic missions has more than 
an economic function. The presence of justice, police and defence attachés should 
therefore also be increased, and not just in the foreign missions. Strengthening the 
network is only purposeful if the coherence and exchange of information is contin- 
ued within the ministries themselves and the findings make their way into the stra- 
tegic preparation of security policy. The Netherlands Security Council and the 
Security Planning and Research Agency could also play a role in this regard. 

Security interests also call for extra investment in development cooperation. The 
role of development cooperation is crucial. The budgetary flexibility that the wRR 
advocated in Minder pretentie, meer ambitie [Less pretention, more ambition] 
(2010) should not be understood solely in a downward sense, but can also move in 
an upward direction. If the situation requires it, as it does now, extra investment in 
the armed forces (‘Defence’) should go hand in hand with the strengthening of 
development cooperation and trade relations (‘Development’) and international 
diplomacy (‘Diplomacy’) in accordance with the 3p doctrine. In light of the deterio- 
rating security environment and the need for a coherent strategic policy, the target 
of spending 0.7% of GDP on development cooperation as agreed in the UN should 
again be the guiding principle. Otherwise the ambitions for genuinely integrated 
and interdisciplinary strategic operations will perish. 

The government should formulate further proposals for intensifying cooperation 
and for joint efforts to address identified European military shortfalls and to 
strengthen European diplomatic actions and development policy in consultation 
with strategic partners. This should also enhance the strategic function, the knowl- 
edge and anticipatory capacity, for the purposes of the national security strategy. 
The defence planning process could also be placed in an interdepartmental context 
in order to integrate the armed forces as effectively as possible in a comprehensive 
approach to security. 
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7.3.2 Second Conclusion 


The Netherlands’ defence policy must be genuinely guided by the obligations 
arising from the constitution and the country’s alliances (NATO, EU). 


With the fall of the Berlin Wall and the ensuing détente, the need to contribute to 
NATO was felt less keenly. The direct threat disappeared and the armed forces could 
work with other organisations in contributing to stability elsewhere. That view of 
the world has been under pressure for some time. On the one hand, on both sides of 
the ocean separating the NATO countries there are tendencies that put national inter- 
ests first and push multilateralism into the background. On the other hand, the direct 
threat has returned. The risk that as a result defence policy will become inward- 
looking is not imaginary. 

But it is precisely the changed security environment, in combination with recog- 
nition of the Netherlands’ modest position and role in a hardened world, that neces- 
sitates international cooperation. The existing alliances are of fundamental value at 
the present time. Without these ties, the position of small countries is extremely 
uncertain. Both citizens and the government should respect the implicit and explicit 
requirements of the social contract, which include providing security. Otherwise, 
mutual mistrust will dominate. What applies for citizens and government, also 
applies between governments, or between the government and international organ- 
isations like NATO and the EU. 


Recommendation 7. Invest primarily in the NATO alliance. 


NATO is also the Netherlands’ most robust alliance. The role of the Netherlands in 
NATO is laid down by treaty as provided for in the Constitution and comprises con- 
tributions to exercises and operations, investments and strategy formulation. NATO 
is of fundamental importance to the Netherlands. The Netherlands is itself an impor- 
tant actor and makes a real contribution to essential operations. However, the 
Netherlands has failed to meet its financial obligations. This is putting a strain on 
mutual trust, not to mention the reduction of capabilities that it leads to. The recom- 
mendation is that the Netherlands promotes the alliance in every respect, particu- 
larly financially, by means of contributions and investments. This also means that 
the Netherlands must take priorities in NATO planning seriously and must contribute 
to the elimination of identified shortfalls. 


Recommendation 8. Invest in cooperation within Europe on the basis of the 
existing relationships. 


The emphasis in Europe must be on cooperation in investment, the choice of mate- 
riel and operationalisation, not necessarily on the creation of a ‘European defence 
force’. Calls for a ‘European army’ are not only a pipedream, they also distract 
attention from the successful partnerships that already exist and are needed. 
Examples are the partnerships with Belgium, Germany, France, the United Kingdom 
and Norway. The international cooperation also extends to the procurement and 
maintenance of materiel. It also involves joint deployment without any impairment 
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of sovereignty. This promotes the efficiency and effectiveness of any deployment of 
the army. These connections are important and should receive greater emphasis. 

Cooperation also strengthens defence capabilities. The Netherlands benefits 
from a close relationship with Germany as the repositioning of the German armed 
forces within Europe takes further shape. The existing partnerships could be 
strengthened by making use of permanent structured cooperation on the basis of 
Article 42(6) and Protocol no. 10 of the Treaty on European Union, which creates 
the possibility for particular member states to intensify their cooperation in military 
affairs. It also means that the Netherlands must make greater efforts to eliminate 
identified shortfalls in Europe. 

The integrated approach of security and development at EU level should there- 
fore be strengthened. In the so-called ‘belt of instability’ around the EU, where the 
EU and the Russian Federation and where the Eu and Arab countries are close neigh- 
bours, the European Neighbourhood Policy serves common interests. The 
Netherlands should press for substantial investment in the Eastern Partnership and 
the Union for the Mediterranean. Initiatives such as the European Defence Action 
Plan (EDAP) should also receive more attention. 

This book stresses that investments should always be accompanied by further 
investigation and expansion of the possibilities for national and international mili- 
tary cooperation. Military cooperation within NATO and the EU should be the point 
of departure when making choices about investments. That does not mean that addi- 
tional specific investments in the armed forces are not required. On the contrary. But 
the framework for setting priorities is cooperation and the joint performance of 
tasks, whether within NATO or the EU. This book also recommends continuing and 
expanding these partnerships, even when investment increases and there is a larger 
budget (in other words, even if there is no immediate financial necessity). 


7.3.3 Third Conclusion 


The decline in the sustainability of the armed forces and the need for more 
active anticipation of security risks demand a tighter focus and additional 
investment. 


To appreciate the importance of a strategic security policy, it is essential to under- 
stand that the concept of security and the security policy agenda have changed fun- 
damentally twice in the last quarter of a century. After the fall of the Berlin Wall, the 
direct military threat disappeared and the emphasis came to lie on developing rapid 
reaction intervention capacity, based on a narrative of preserving the status quo. 
This policy has been steadily losing relevance and conviction recently, as the envi- 
ronment in and around the European continent has proved unexpectedly turbulent. 
There have also been violent swings in expectations: just a few years after the 
rejoicing at the Arab Spring, the dominant picture is one of horrific internal wars 
and the unbridled violence of Da’esh. The classical nineteenth-century notion of 
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protecting state or territorial security is still a key objective of the government’s 
security policy, but the threats to freedom and security have also assumed entirely 
different guises than that of occupation of the territory by hostile powers. In the cur- 
rent situation, protecting connections that are essential for society and preventing 
terrorist attacks, cyber attacks and other forms of aggressive disruption demand 
special attention. 


Recommendation 9. Raise defence spending to 2% of GDP in predetermined 
increments, adhere to the NATO guidelines for investments and draw up a long- 
term plan that also embraces development and diplomatic prevention. 


The armed forces must also remain capable of performing their three statutory tasks 
(defending the territory of the Netherlands and its NATO allies, promoting the inter- 
national legal order and supporting the civil authorities in the Netherlands and other 
countries) in a changing security situation. To that end, first and foremost it is neces- 
sary to eliminate the existing constraints on their operational deployability. However, 
that is by no means the whole story. In light of the changed security situation, addi- 
tional efforts are required in relation to all three domains, in terms of defending 
NATO territory, preventing instability around Europe and supporting civil authori- 
ties, in particular with regard to crisis management in the context of national secu- 
rity. There are three steps that need to be taken. 

The first step is to increase the sustainability of the armed forces in the short 
term. This is dependent on the recuperation of the armed forces, on the basis of 
which steps can be taken to further strengthen them. Earlier, in the policy document 
In the interest of the Netherlands (2013), the government opted for a widely deploy- 
able armed forces, which, in light of the available budgetary frameworks at the time, 
forced a second choice: a reduction of the sustainability of the armed forces. In light 
of the changed security situation, which imposes greater demands on the state of 
readiness and preparedness of the armed forces, the recuperation and sustainability 
of the armed forces deserve every attention. 

The second step involves strengthening the Dutch armed forces with a view to 
improving the EU’s capacity to act and NATO’s deterrence and defence capabilities, 
partly against the background of burden-sharing with the us. This is a longer-term 
perspective, with intensification of cooperation with strategic partners and — joint — 
reduction of the identified military shortfalls in Europe as the points of departure. 
The Dutch armed forces are in an excellent starting position in this regard, with 
extensive cooperation with Germany and Belgium as the basis. 

The third step concerns the perspective for the Dutch armed forces in the longer 
term. The changed security situation and, more generally, the steadily accelerating 
pace of technological and social changes, call for innovations in the operational, 
doctrinaire, personnel and technological domains. Replacing and modernising plat- 
forms does not provide sufficient certainty of being able to keep pace with techno- 
logical and operational developments over time. The complex security environment 
calls for the development of new systems, in close consultation with research insti- 
tutes and private actors. Innovation should be a continuous process, but the long- 
term perspective is important. Depending on the option that is chosen, this could, 
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for example, mean that the Netherlands primarily makes a far greater contribution 
to naval capacity and in conjunction with that enhances the training and economic 
position of the maritime sector. 

Under the NATO agreements on raising defence spending that were made in 
Wales in 2014 and endorsed in Warsaw in 2016, the government cannot avoid ear- 
marking additional funding for defence in the coming years. The importance of that 
for a long-term perspective cannot be stressed enough. The absorption capacity of 
the armed forces brings with it the need to establish a timetable for extra invest- 
ments and for creating focus. A multi-year budget provides certainty and stability 
for that process. The discussion does not have to lead to a final decision on whether 
or not a multi-year budget should coincide with a government period (in other 
words, either 4 years or 5 or 6 years, for example). But from the time the new gov- 
ernment takes office, the target of 2% will have to be reached in 2024, 10 years after 
the agreements in Wales (2014), in predetermined increments. 

Security policy extends beyond defence policy alone. Budget increases to make 
the improvements should therefore not only go to defence policy, but also include 
targeted investments in foreign policy, and development cooperation in particular. 


Recommendation 10. Improve the coherence of policy towards the new (hybrid) 
challenges in relation to border security, cyber security, flow security and 
human security. 


The expansion and socialisation of the security agenda and the increased intercon- 
nectedness of internal and external security are reflected in Dutch security and 
defence policy. Greater attention is devoted to human security, border security, flow 
security and cyber security. The importance of flow security for the Netherlands 
must not be underestimated and policies relating to energy, climate, raw materials 
and the cyber domain should therefore be incorporated in security policy. The focus 
on crisis and stabilisation missions also contributed to the calls for an integrated 
approach to security and development issues. The rise of national security as an area 
of attention resulted in the drafting of separate strategic documents for national and 
international security policy, as well as specific strategies for counterterrorism and 
cyber security. Our recommendation is to strengthen the coherence between these 
domains and intensify the efforts. 


Recommendation 11. Continue with the existing specialisation, with the addi- 
tion of capabilities for cyber warfare. 


For a long time the allocation of resources to the different branches of the armed 
forces was a routine This book’s recommendation is to significantly tighten the 
focus and introduce specific investments in the process. When it comes to future 
investments, continue the existing specialisation with partners and by branches of 
the armed forces, using the choices that have already been made for capital invest- 
ments in the air force and the navy as the point of departure. Protecting Dutch ves- 
sels has traditionally been a task of the navy. As a seafaring trading nation, the 
Netherlands has a particular interest in secure shipping routes. The navy also plays 
an important role in providing security in the Caribbean parts of the Kingdom. 
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These interests and capabilities must not be neglected in the choice of future invest- 
ments and the coordination of priorities within NATO and the Eu. But the deploy- 
ment of the navy should not be seen in the context of a traditional division of ‘land, 
air and sea’ roles; the operational coherence with the air force, for example, is 
essential. Thinking in terms of effects and capabilities is far more important than 
clinging to existing divisions of roles. It will also provide the flexibility to respond 
to identified shortfalls at NATO and Eu level. Strengthening the Marechaussee is also 
important for missions to support the police and judiciary and European border 
control, as well as operations in the Caribbean region. 

The capabilities in relation to cyber warfare demand a place of their own, espe- 
cially in light of the escalation on the part of Russia. In 2016, NATO recognised 
cyberspace as a fourth domain in addition to land, air and sea. That could mean, but 
does not necessarily have to mean, that there will have to be a separate branch of the 
armed forces for that domain. The most important thing, particularly in light of the 
interconnectedness of cyber in all of the branches, is recognition of the connection. 
But the subject does require extra attention and effort. The existing Defence Cyber 
Command, whose structure is currently based on the traditional branches of the 
armed forces, will have to evolve into an organisation that is prepared for far 
greater risks. 


Recommendation 12. Continue the socialisation of the armed forces and 
strengthen the support of civil authorities and the civil-military cooperation 
within a balanced and transparent security culture. 


Governments will be confronted more frequently with transnational (security) 
issues whose origin, course and consequences are difficult to oversee. In a modern 
democracy, this area of tension is under the microscope of the media, critical NGOs 
and the articulate general public. At the same time, complex, highly developed and 
open societies are relatively vulnerable to groups and individuals that take advan- 
tage of the blurring of the boundaries between ‘internal’ and ‘external’. Furthermore, 
the public often has little tolerance for risks and uncertainties, precisely because of 
the high expectations for government intervention. A government that fails to meet 
those expectations with visible security measures can quickly engender feelings of 
fear and insecurity. But a government that does meet them — although a complete 
guarantee of security is of course impossible to give — can actually reinforce feel- 
ings of insecurity. The excessive politicisation of security policy in society can lead 
to a negative spiral of fear and mistrust, thus endangering the open society itself. 

In addition to the task of averting direct threats (averting terrorist attacks, the use 
of the Royal Netherlands Marechaussee for border control and the deployment of 
soldiers for security stand out) governments, international organisations and other 
actors in society have the task of anticipating potential and even imaginary future 
threats and risks, for example by taking precautionary measures. The recommenda- 
tion is therefore to continue the socialisation of security policy, on the basis of an 
expansion of that policy, but to guard against (and provide guarantees to prevent) an 
all-pervasive security culture. 
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